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ENEVA has now got into its stride. The 
{; League Assembly only opened on Wednesday, 
and its first session was taken up with the usual 

formal business. But the Council met earlier, and it has 
disposed of one or two important matters. The tiff over 
Palestine between the Permanent Mandates Commission 
and the British Government has been happily settled 
by conciliatory assurances on either side. Whilst the 
Mandates Commission, as we said a week or two ago, 
were clearly within their rights in criticising the 
Mandatory Powers, they showed poor judgment in the 
way they did it, and Downing Street gave them 
a very proper Roland for their Oliver. The Council 
evidently recognised that, and its assurances of con- 
fidence in Great Britain were met with the assurance by 
Mr. Henderson that the British Government were 
actively engaged in the preparation of plans for 
Palestine. Less satisfactory was the discussion on the 
Saar question. The retention of French troops in the 








Saar territory is naturally an offence to the Germans, 


and for our part we cannot see what France has to gain 
by keeping this sore open. M. Briand made some 
excuses, but declared that his Government were not 
seeking a pretext to keep their troops in the Saar; they 
were only anxious to assure the freedom of transport. 
Nobody outside France, we imagine, is satisfied with 
this argument—and probably M. Briand himself 
is not. The question is to be the subject of further 
* conversations *’ and will come before the Council 
again. 
* * * 

Apart from these matters, M. Briand’s project for 

the federal union of Europe and the sudden departure 
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of Signor Grandi, the Italian Foreign Minister, have 
excited the liveliest interest. A private meeting of 
twenty-seven Powers argued about the Briand scheme 
for three hours or so on Monday, and finally relegated 
it to the Assembly. Mr. Henderson, as usual, appears 
to have shown great tact in smoothing over differences 
of opinion about procedure, and in satisfying people 
with whom he was not in agreement while giving 
nothing away. We write before the Assembly has 
debated the scheme, and we can only, therefore, make 
the guess that there will be much public eloquence and 
still more private doubts, and that nothing practical 
will result. But this is not to say, of course, that the 
ventilation of M. Briand’s ideas is waste of. time. 
Signor Grandi’s departure has given rise to a crop of 
rumours. The most probable explanation is that he 
has gone to Rome to consult on a question of policy, 
and that question may very well be connected with the 
problem of the French and Italian navies. Of this 
problem all that can be said at present is that there is 
no solution in sight. 





* * * 


The peace negotiations with Mr. Gandhi and the 
Nehrus broke down on September 5th, with a declara- 
tion by the Nationalist leaders that no solution would 
be satisfactory unless it included recognition of the right 
of India to secede from the Empire. They demanded, 
further, a complete national government responsible to 
the people, with full control of defence and economic 
policy. If these terms were accepted, civil disobedience 
would be called off, but the boycott of British goods 
would continue, together with the picketing of liquor 
shops and the making of illicit salt. The Viceroy in 
reply expressed regret that the Nationalist leaders had 
not recognised the grave injury being done to the 
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country by the civil disobedience movement, and added, 
as he was obliged to do, that no good purpose could be 
served by discussing the proposals in detail. It is 
perfectly plain that if, when the conversations began in 
late June, there had been any hint of terms such as 
these, Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar would 
have known on the instant that they were wasting their 
time. And on this central point the official account is 
conclusive. It reveals that an assurance by the Govern- 
ment as to full responsible self-government was the 
condition upon which the discussions began. As they 
continued, during six anxious weeks, the Nehrus raised 
their terms and of course wrecked the one hope of 
co-operation with the National Congress. Mr. Gandhi’s 
personal confession is piteous. His opinion, he said, was 
not entitled to any weight, for his position was incon- 
sistent with the intrinsic policy of the Congress. 


* * * 


The list of Princes and public men invited by the 
Viceroy to the Round Table Conference makes a display 
that is at once impressive and glaringly incomplete. It 
contains sixty-six names. They include ten ruling chiefs 
and the Aga Khan (who has no territory), five 
Europeans, only one of whom occupies an important 
position, and two Indian women, one Hindu and one 
Mohammedan. The fifty names from British India seem 
on the whole well selected, so far as they go, but the 
complaint is certain to be made that many important 
Indian communities and interests are not represented. 
For the entire absence of National Congress leaders 
Lord Irwin cannot be held responsible. He has 
stretched the Government procedure and his personal 
influence to the limit in the effort to bring them in. 
Their own intransigence has decided the issue, and, on 
the evidence of the passing months, we must infer that 
a merciless social boycott will make it impossible for 
any prominent politician who may be desirous of coming 
to London to resist the pressure of the extremists. The 
Conference must be held, and must meet in November. 
It will perforce be a gathering of Princes, Moslems, and 
Hindus of the political minority—and the chance of a 
fruitful result is, from present indications at least, 
obviously slight. 





* * * 


The revolution in the Argentine has ended another 
dictatorship. President Irigoyen exercised his power, 
it is true, under constitutional forms, and his radical 
views and his personal practices (he lived in a modest 
lodging over a tobacconist’s shop and gave all his 
salary away in charity) won him high popularity, in 
earlier days at least, as ‘* the people’s friend.’’ But in 
his old age he had become a tyrant with few supporters 
—except perhaps his creatures whom he had packed into 
so many jobs. Discontent was rife on all sides—among 
the big agriculturists and the urban workers, in the 
army and navy, among the politicians and the officials, 
whose pay was hopelessly in arrears. Everything was 
in a mess, for the virile statesman had sunk into a 
senile despot, with no grip on affairs or power over 
men. His deposition was received with general 
rejoicing; but it is not possible yet to gauge the 
measure of the country’s affection for General Uriburu 
and his Government. It is said that the navy and some 
units of the army are only lukewarm. And there was 
early in the week an alarming outbreak in Buenos Ayres 
which had the appearance of counter-revolution. This 
however has been denied, as also has the report of Sefior 
Irigoyen’s arrest. We shall not be so rash as to 
prophesy the course of events; but the odds seem to 
be on the restoration of tranquillity before long. 
General Uriburu at any rate appears confident, and 


it has been officially announced that no fears need be 
felt about the holding of the British Industries 
Exhibition in Buenos Ayres next March. 


* * * 


The campaign of Fethi Bey and his new Liberal 
Republican Party is rousing considerable excitement in 
Turkey. There is no mincing of words in their attacks 
on Ismet Pasha’s policy, and the newspapers on the 
Government side are hitting back with heat and venom. 
The need for a shake-up in Turkey is unquestionable. 
The administration under Ismet and Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha has got the country into a pickle. Railway con- 
struction and other enterprises are on foot, but they 
have been badly financed. Exorbitant profits, it is 
said, are being made by Belgian, Swedish and German 
contractors, and the unfortunate taxpayers are groaning 
under an intolerable burden. The public expenditure in 
general appears to be grossly misdirected. Last year 
over 45 per cent. of the Budget expenses were for 
military purposes, and less than 16 per cent. for the 
economic developments that are urgently wanted. 
Fethi Bey’s demand for drastic State economies will be 
no less popular than his championship of freedom of 
discussion. But his position is still something of a 
puzzle. His return from Europe to lead this new party 
was welcomed by the Ghazi. Yet the Ghazi still retains 
the presidency of the People’s Party—which is the 
Governmental party that has hitherto tolerated no 
opposition. Is he going to make an end of Turkish 
Fascismo? Or is his idea, as some say, to drop Ismet 
and try to make Fethi the instrument of his will ? 

* * * 


The high tension, which now prevails on the Italo- 
Jugoslav frontier as the result of the execution of four 
Slovene irredentists by the Fascist authorities, is in 
itself a fresh indictment of the ‘* Italianisation ” 
methods which Mussolini has seen fit to employ against 
the Slav and German minorities in Istria and the Tirol. 
Although we hold no brief for agitators who resort to 
bomb outrages, we are bound to say that their violence 
is the inevitable reaction to a system of repression, which 
outside of Russia has no parallel in modern Europe and 
which is as stupid in its application as it is ineffectual in 
its results. Slavs and Germans cannot be made into 
good Italians by methods of brutalisation, and it is in 
the new provinces that Fascism shows itself in its ugliest 
colours. It is a significant comment on the limitations 
of Signor Mussolini that, while he has made himself the 
champion of treaty revision for Germany and Hungary, 
he has no other solution than the methods of ruthlessness 
for the pacification of those parts of the new Italy which 
have as strong a claim for treaty revision as any other 
of the lost territories of Germany and Hungary. That 
these methods must increase the prevailing discontent 
is obvious, and in the circumstances it is disturbing to 
see the Duce adopting the filibustering attitude of a 
D’Annunzio and doing his best to fan the flames of a 
dangerous Imperialism. 


* * * 


The latest figures of unemployment do not make 
pleasant reading; but they are a good deal better than 
most people with inside knowledge expected a month 
or two ago. There has been so far no considerable 
increase beyond two millions. Of course, the big 
seasonal movement of the autumn is still to come; and 
it is probable that the figure will rise a good deal higher 
during the next few months. But the figures of the 
past few weeks appear to show that, apart from 
seasonal variation, the position is not at present getting 
worse, and may even be getting a trifle better. It is, 
doubtless, impossible to be at all confident about the 
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future, especially as the prices of foodstuffs and raw 
materials still show no signs of stability. But it is at 
least legitimate to say that there has been a small 
revival of confidence, probably in reaction from the 
excessive depression of a few months ago. In the 
existing conditions of instability, prophecy is obviously 
dangerous ; but it would not be surprising if, after the 
usual seasonal depression, there were real signs of at 
least a temporary revival. The importance of this 
would be that it would offer a favourable opportunity 
for tackling the problem; for we have no confidence at 
all that, in itself, the revival would be lasting. Even 
a temporary arrest of the fall in raw material prices, 
however, would afford the chance of reducing the 
present absurd discrepancy between these prices and 
those of manufactured articles—which has destroyed 
the buying capacity of the material-producing 
countries, and so reacted disastrously on our export 
trade. Until this is done—mainly by international action 
—we are unable to see any hope of secure recovery. 
* * * 


Meanwhile the three-party committee on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance has apparently settled down to work. 
Rumour has it that its main effort will be directed to 
the working out of plans for putting the Unemployment 
system once more on what is regarded as a sound basis. 
Somehow or other, the sheep are to be parted from the 
goats, and the workers whose claims on the fund cannot 
in any sense be called insurable are to be taken out of 
the contributory scheme and provided for in some other 
way. Of course, everything turns on the nature of this 
* other way.’’ It is, in our view, quite out of the 
question to transfer the maintenance of the uninsurable 
unemployed to the reorganised Poor Law authorities. 
That would result in depriving a large number of 
workers, unemployed through no fault of their own, of 
the benefit which they now receive, and of making their 
future fortunes depend on the varying attitudes and 
policies of a host of separate local authorities. This is 
apart from the fact that the local rates clearly cannot 
stand any additional charges. The three-party com- 
mittee is said to be considering the establishment of a 
national fund, out of which benefit would be paid te 
those excluded from the insurance system. But, if this 
fund is to be administered by the Employment 
Exchanges in accordance with the existing rules, the 
change is not really one of substance. If on the other 
hand there are to be no fixed benefits, but only grants 
based on the needs of the individual, who is to estimate 
these needs? It is easy enough to cherish aspirations 
for putting the Insurance Fund back on a ‘* sound ” 
basis ; but we think the three-party committee will find, 
before it has done, that it has its work cut out. 

* * * 


The National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives is concerning itself with the task of getting 
the new Housing Act into effective working order. It 
has issued to all its branches a circular, urging the 
creation in each area of a Housing Survey Council, 
designed to stimulate the local authorities to make full 
use of their powers under this and earlier Acts. In 
slum clearance, as in housing generally, national 
legislation leaves the initiative wholly to the local 
authorities ; and, where they move slowly or not at all, 
the Government is almost powerless to get anything 
done. There are at present considerably more than a 
hundred thousand workers in the building trades 
unemployed, with prospects of a large seasonal increase 
in the near future. That more houses are needed, and 
still more that slum clearance is in nearly all our big 
towns a desperately urgent problem, needs no 


argument. There has been of late relatively little local 
pressure of public opinion, largely because the pressure 
of the years after the war gradually exhausted its 
impetus, and between 1925 and 1929 there was little 
enough encouragement at the centre. Now the Ministry 
of Health wants to go ahead as fast as it can persuade 
the local authorities to move, and the financial 
conditions for slum clearance are at last such as to 
make a rapid advance possible. It ought not, then, 
to be difficult to mobilise local public opinion; and the 
National Federation’s suggestion that local Housing 
Councils should be formed by voluntary effort, where 
they do not already exist, appears to be a sound one. 
* * * 


The closing of Messrs. Beardmore’s famous shipyard at 
Dalmuir will not mean any considerable addition to the 
numbers of the unemployed; for the yard has in fact 
been largely idle for some time past. Built for the con- 
struction of warships, it was in part adapted after the 
war for the building of merchant tonnage; but it has 
been in difficulties for a long time past, and the breaking 
up of the Beardmore concern a few months ago was 
clearly the beginning of the end. The yard is now to be 
definitely dismantled as part of the scheme of ration- 
alisation in the shipbuilding industry, which takes 
mainly the form of putting redundant competitors out 
of business. It is, of course, undeniable that there is at 
present in this country a large surplus shipyard capa- 
city, and that a good many yards could disappear, and 
still leave quite enough to execute all the orders that are 
likely to be obtained. All the same, the passing of 
Dalmuir is a serious portent. It means that we have 
definitely to face the prospect of transferring to other 
industries a large number of workers who have hitherto 
been attached to the shipbuilding trade. If, as seems 
likely, rationalisation takes on a similar form in other 
industries as it is applied, the necessity for wholesale 
transference of labour will at length be forced upon us. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: There has recently 
been discovered in a country house in Ireland an 
authentic Rembrandt portrait in oils, a fine example, in 
good condition. It is probably only in Ireland that such 
a picture could have lain unrecognised so long. In 
artistic knowledge and feeling we are one of the most 
backward countries in Europe. Art has not that place in 
the daily lives of our people that it takes, for example, in 
Belgium, where on fair-days quite a small town will have 
in its market-house a sale, perhaps of fish, in the lowest 
storey, and on the first floor a travelling exhibition of 
drawings and paintings. We have been too preoccupied 
with our long struggle for freedom to have time for the 
conscious creation of beauty, which is Art ; and we have 
in the end come to be content with ugliness. The Irish 
country-town is externally depressing; but the full 
horror of its esthetic barbarism is probably displayed 
on the interior of its walls. We are, however, becoming 
aware of our state. A Mr. Sibthorpe, speaking at a 
meeting of Rathmines Urban District Council last week, 
boldly declared that Rathmines Road was as ugly to-day 
as when it was a sunken ditch where highwaymen hid 
their murdered victims. But some intelligent steps are 
being taken to mend matters. A committee, created by 
Mrs. Dermod O’Brien, the wife of the President of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, is engaged in carrying out 
a scheme whereby every elementary school will be 
furnished with a dozen reproductions of good modern 
pictures—a most hopeful project, for the unconscious 
assimilation of good art has probably more effect in 


creating sound taste than academic instruction by 
amateurs. 


B 
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TRADE UNION POLICY 


ECOND thoughts on the doings of last week’s 
S Trades Union Congress do not appreciably 
modify first impressions. We wrote last week 
before the decision on the question of Family 
Allowances had come to hand; but there was never 
really much doubt, when once the General Council had 
made up its mind, which way the voting on that issue 
would go. It was, indeed, despite the closeness of the 
voting on the question of Imperial economic policy, a 
docile Congress, impatient of critics and extremists, 
and ready to follow any reasonable lead that the plat- 
form was disposed to give. Therein it reflected with 
fair accuracy the present mood of the Trade Union 
movement. The Trade Unions were hit hard in 1926; 
and since then bad trade and unemployment have kept 
them down. They are in no mood for high adventures ; 
they are indeed far more on the defensive than their 
leaders would be ready to admit, and fearful even of 
using their political influence strongly lest they provoke 
industrial reprisals. There is not one of the great 
Unions that could face a big strike without trepidation, 
and the consciousness of this exerts a powerful negative 
influence on the policy of the movement. 

There were three main things to be settled when the 
Congress opened. Would it attack the Government for 
going too slow, or for failure to live up to its election 
promises? Would it advocate Family Allowances? 
And would it endorse the General Council’s somewhat 
ambiguous pleas for the development of Empire trade? 
All these questions were answered in the course of last 
week. The Congress as a whole showed absolutely no 
disposition either to criticise the Government or to urge 
it to go faster. We will not say that it showed satis- 
faction with what the Government had done; but it did 
certainly show itself fully conscious of the Govern- 
ment’s difficulties, and in no mood to cavil. It rejected 
Family Allowances, as an immediate policy, in favour 
of the development of the social services, by a fairly 
decisive vote. And, by a somewhat narrow majority, 
it endorsed the Empire trade report. 

The vote against Family Allowances was based on 
a mixture of actual hostility and timidity. A good deal 
of the talking against them dealt, not with their merits 
or demerits, but with their likely effects on the Trade 
Union movement. Indeed, some speakers went so far, 
in singing the praise of the Trade Union as an instru- 
ment of working-class self-help, as to suggest that, in 
logic, they should have been opposed to social services 
equally with Family Allowances. What they really 
meant, it is to be presumed, is that they feared the 
employers would make the institution of the system 
the occasion for a general attack on wage-rates, which 
they would not be strong enough under present condi- 
tions to resist. This they cast in the form of an 
objection to any system that would make the worker 
look less to his Union for help, and more to the State. 

This view seems to us to be radically wrong. We 
believe that Family Allowances would strengthen, and 
not weaken, the wage-earners in industrial bargaining. 
We agree with those critics who urge that any general 
scheme of Family Allowances is impracticable at this 
moment for financial reasons. But that is another 


matter. We do not see how, when it becomes 
practicable, it can do Trade Unionism any harm; nor 
are we at all disposed to regard the Congress’s decision 
as unalterable. Indeed, the clear impracticability of 
Family Allowances just now robs the decision of much 
of its importance. 

The narrow voting on the Empire trade report is a 
far more important matter. Like most people, we 
found the report itself a muddled and confusing 
document, from which no clear doctrine could be 
extracted ; nor did Mr. Bevin’s speech in presenting it 
remove many doubts. They were, as the voting shows, 
very much in the minds of the delegates ; and it is quite 
impossible to say now, in any positive way, what the 
economic policy of the Congress is. Negatively, rather 
more can be said. The Trade Unions have registered a 
quite emphatic disbelief in the efficacy of Free Trade. 
They have, on the other hand, certainly not pronounced 
in favour either of a tariff system or of Empire Free 
Trade. Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Baldwin have 
equally little cause to claim that their allegiance has 
been won. 

In effect, Lord Melchett is a good deal more 
responsible than anyone else for the form of the General 
Council’s document; for the idea of it seems to have 
been born at some stage in the Melchett-Turner 
negotiations. These set the General Council considering 
the question of Empire trade; and as soon as that 
question was considered it was certain that the result 
would be a report repudiating Free Trade as well as 
tariffs. There is nothing particularly new about that; 
it is a long time since there was any solid body of Free 
Trade opinion in the Trade Union world. What is new 
is Trade Union desire to develop Empire trade, rather 
than world trade generally; and that novelty comes 
rather of a changing world situation than of a change 
in the fiscal attitude of the Congress. The Trade Unions 
want more exports; and they think there is a better 
chance of getting these in the Empire than elsewhere. 
That, rather than any access of imperial sentiment, is 
responsible for their hesitant visualisation of the 
Empire as an economic unit. 

More important practically than the declaration in 
favour of Empire trade is the abandonment of the tacit 
acquiescence in Free Trade that has hitherto marked 
the Congress. There can be no question that the 
Labour movement, political as well as industrial, is in 
search of a third policy which shall be based neither on 
Free Trade nor on tariffs, but shall somehow embody the 
principle of collective control. But this is still only a 
search. Labour talks of import boards, of the control 
of investment, of home development and organised 
marketing ; but there is on these points as yet no clear 
policy, and probably very little understanding on the 
part of the ordinary membership. This haziness is no 
doubt inevitable at the present stage; and it would not 
be fair to blame the General Council’s Economic Com- 
mittee for bringing forward a report which may mean 
many things, but means none of them very clearly, 
even in the minds of its authors. But if this third policy 
can be formulated and defined, as we believe it can, 
it is a vital matter that the Labour movement should 
get down to the task of defining it. To say, as 
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Mr. Beard said in his presidential address, that the 
questions of economic policy must be treated as 
questions of expediency and not of principle, is true 
enough; and it is important that this should be said. 
But to say it is not to frame a policy. It remains to 
find where, in present circumstances, on this or that 
specific issue, the balance of expediency lies. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Bevin and his colleagues will settle 
down to that far harder task now that they have 
prepared the way by getting their report endorsed. 

The Trade Union movement is peculiarly dependent 
for its influence upon the state of industry. It is 
immensely powerful when trade is flourishing; but in 
bad times it has little to live upon except its prestige. 
That is, in part, why Congress frowned on Family 
Allowances—in the mistaken view that they might help 
to undermine Trade Union prestige. But prestige, 
while it is based on past services, can be sustained only 
by present service. That is why the present time is so 
difficult for the Unions. They have a weak hand, and 
they need to play it more than usually well. This 
year’s Congress is a sign that the leaders are trying to 
work out a new policy to fit the new conditions; but it 
does not carry them far towards that policy. They 
will have to think a good deal harder and more 
positively if they are to get back the power they had 
ten years ago, or to face successfully the new problems 
which the next decade is certain to bring upon them. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT IN 
CANADA 


Toronto : August 15th. 
ANADIANS are still busy explaining to one another 
C how it all happened on July 28. Presumably during 
the last two weeks of the election campaign some of 
the insiders in both camps knew what was coming; but the 
result was certainly a surprise to the general public, of whom 
this correspondent is one. Perhaps it should be added that 
changes of government are always a surprise to the general 
public in Canada because our governments are usually such 
an unconscionably long time in dying. Briefly, the results 
of the election were as follows : The Conservatives, who had 
90 seats out of a total of 245 in the last House, now have 
189, i.e. a clear majority over all possible combinations 
of opponents. The Liberals, who had 134 seats (including 
two independent Liberals and the Manitoba Liberal- 
Progressives who were only camouflaged Liberals), are now 
reduced to 91. Thus the relative position of the two parties 
has been practically reversed. The independent co-operating 
groups from the Prairie (Labour, Progressives, United 
Farmers of Alberta) who had 21 seats, now have only 15. 
They lost some ground in their own localities and, with a 
clear Conservative majority in the Dominion as a whole, 
they cannot expect in this Parliament to exercise the 
influence which they have enjoyed since 1921. 

The Conservatives were expected to gain a good many 
seats, but hardly as many as this. They increased their 
Tepresentation by a few odd seats in the Maritime Provinces, 
but lost as many in British Columbia at the other extremity 
of the Dominion. It is noteworthy that the great port of 


Vancouver, whose future depends on Pacific trade and whose 
citizens apparently did not relish Mr. Bennett’s denuncia- 
tions of our trade treaties with Australia, New Zealand and 
Japan, went solidly against him. Ontario proved a Con- 
servative disappointment. There was talk of a great sweep 


there by the Tory machine, which is reputed to be the most 
efficient in Canada. But the party did not do much more 
than hold its own. It suffered some unexpected local 
reverses, notably in Toronto, where the Liberals polled more 
than a third of the votes and managed to elect one member 
for the first time in thirty years. Altogether Ontario sends 
59 Conservatives, 22 Liberals and one Independent (Miss 
Agnes MacPhail) to the new Parliament. On the Prairie 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta) the Conservatives in 
1926 elected one lone member, Mr. Bennett himself from 
Calgary. They now have 23 out of the 54 Prairie seats, 
18 going to the Liberals and the remainder to the Indepen- 
dent groups. The Prairie results form one of the big upsets 
of the election. But, taking all these results from the 
English-speaking provinces together, the general totals do 
not differ much from what most people expected. Had 
Quebec remained steady, as expected, this Parliament would 
have seen a fairly even balance between Conservatives and 
Liberals, with the Western Independents holding the balance 
of power. 

But Quebec suffered an upheaval, or at least the results 
look like an upheaval. Ever since the conscription campaign 
of 1917 Quebec has been almost solidly Liberal. Out of its 
65 members the Conservatives have never had more than 
four. Now they have 26, and the Liberals are reduced to 39. 
The war appears to be over at last in Quebec, for a gigantic 
conscription scare which some of the biggest French Liberal 
papers tried to launch three days before the election was a 
complete dud. What is the meaning of this change of heart, 
if it is a change? Quebec politics are an impenetrable 
mystery to the rest of Canada, and so a variety of guesses 
are being made. It is suggested that the French Catholic 
hierarchy have come to realise the danger to Quebec of the 
growing resentment in English-speaking Canada against 
** Quebec domination,’? and have acted accordingly. 
Certainly there have been a good many ugly signs during 
the last ten years of a growing bitterness in racial and 
religious feeling, but the Quebec hierarchy have never in the 
past shown that they consider moderation a virtue. It is 
suggested also that we may be witnessing the beginning of 
the long-predicted shift of Quebec’s allegiance away from the 
party of Laurier to their opponents, with the complete recon- 
struction cf our party system, including the Liberalisation 
of Ontario, which that would involve. At any rate, the 
Liberals have held office for the last nine years because, 
under the single-member constituency system, they were 
steadily over-represented in Quebec. 

Canada is so loosely-knit a community that local issues 
always play a big part in any election, and generalisation 
about the causes of events is usually dangerous. But it 
seems safe to say on this occasion that what beat the 
Liberals was chiefly hard times. During the last two weeks 
of the campaign Mr. King’s British Preference almost dis- 
appeared from view, and unemployment became practically 
the sole topic of argument in campaign speeches. The 
Conservatives were quite unscrupulous in exploiting the 
vague feeling of discontent which overtakes people when 
business is bad. They announced with prophetic fervour 
that they had a solution for the unemployment problem, 
and apparently many people believed them. They made a 
dead set against the dairy farmers (it was in the dairying 
sections of Quebec that their gains were largest), attributing 
all their ills to our New Zealand treaty. One newspaper,: 
analysing the results of the election, has expressed the ; 
opinion that New Zealand butter greased the skids on which } 
the Government slid out of office. This may be an exag- 
geration, but the point is worth some notice by enthusiasts 
for Imperial trade. Mr. Bennett held out two remedies for 
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the present depression. One is an extended programme of 
public works. Liberal papers have calculated that, if he 
builds all the works he has promised in one speech or another 
across Canada, he will add 750 million dollars to our 
national debt, a somewhat perilous undertaking in a country 
so badly off as Conservative orators have been representing 
us to be. The other remedy is high protection. In 1927, 
when the Conservatives reorganised their forces at the great 
Winnipeg Convention, they soft-pedalled on the tariff and 
managed to draw up a platform which didn’t mention the 
word protection at all. But from the moment he was chosen 
leader Mr. Bennett threw such discretion to the winds, and 
he has been preaching tariff increases ever since. His 
Government is completely committed to this policy; and 
the election results were barely announced before Conserva- 
tive papers began to suggest that probably the first act 
of the new session of Parliament in September will be to 
raise the tariff by a straight 10 or 15 per cent. as a pre- 
liminary measure to restore prosperity to our industries 
until the Government have time to work out their new tariff 
in detail. One would think that Mr. Bennett would scarcely 
be so tactless as to do this just before leaving for the Imperial 
Conference. But our Canadian manufacturers, unlike our 
farmers, have the habit of insisting that Governments whom 
they elect shall fulfil their promises. 

Mr. Bennett’s new Cabinet, which has just been 
announced, appears to be a fairly commonplace collection. 
But he has experimented by taking in a number of com- 
paratively unknown young men who may make names for 
themselves. (In Canadian politics, as distinct from 
Canadian business, a young man is a man who is over forty 
and under fifty years of age.) One fact about the Cabinet 
has aroused widespread comment. Of its 19 members, seven 
are from Ontario and five are from Quebec; and most of 
the important portfolios except Finance, which Mr. Bennett 
keeps temporarily in his own hands, have been given to 
them. The Cabinet in our Canadian constitutional system 
is our one really federal body. The primary function of a 
Cabinet Minister is not to administer his department but to 
see that his section of the country gets as many plums as 
possible from the political pie. The composition of the 
present Ministry makes it more certain than ever, if more 
assurance be needed, that the high protectionist sections of 
the country will dominate the Government for the next four 
or five years. 

This brings us to the question of the part which 
Mr. Bennett will play in the coming Imperial Conference. 
It may be confidently predicted that he will be a great social 
success, and that long before the Conference is finished 
he will be the hero of all those sentimental Imperialists and 
all those West End hostesses who consider themselves to 
have the Empire in their own exclusive keeping. The plight 
of these worthy people with a Labour Government in power 
in Britain, a Labour Prime Minister from Australia, a 
Dutchman from South Africa, and a Sinn Fein rebel from 
Ireland, would indeed have been distressing to contemplate 
had not Canada come to the rescue. Mr. Bennett wears his 
clothes almost as perfectly as Mr. Bruce of Australia, and 
he has the happy faculty of keeping on tap a torrent of 
oratory about the Empire which he can turn on for hours 
without ever committing himself to anything in particular. 
At a hundred dinner tables he will pledge his person and his 
fortune to the cause of Imperial unity and Imperial trade. 
But please let no matter-of-fact sceptic spoil the beautiful 
harmony of these occasions by asking him to specify some 
of the commodities, the products of British factories, on 
which he intends to give a preference in Canadian markets. 
As he has so frequently explained to his own electorate 


during the last two months, a cotton factory in Canada jis 
as valuable to the Empire as one in Lancashire; and 
Canadian money that is spent in the West Indies or other 
parts of the Empire is as much lost to Canada as if it were 
spent in the United States. 

The plain fact is that anyone who really has at heart 
the mutual goodwill of the various nations of the Empire 
must look forward to the coming Conference with consider- 
able apprehension. Skilful newspaper propaganda for the 
past year or so has succeeded in surrounding the Conference 
with an atmosphere of messianic hope. Protectionists in all 
the countries concerned have been camouflaging their own 
purely selfish nationalist programme with highly-coloured 
sketches of the concessions which each country is to get from 
all the others after a little negotiation. The general public 
has been taught to look forward to the Conference as a grand 
Imperial celebration in which the other fellow is going to 
pay for all the drinks. When the public in each nation 
wakes up to the fact that the other fellow is as protectionist 
as we are, and as completely hard-boiled in looking after 
his own interests, the effects upon Imperial sentiment are 
not likely to be very happy. If the 1930 Conference fails to 
produce any great results, it is to be feared that we shall be 
told in Canada by all the Government newspapers that the 
cause for failure was the Labour Government in England, 
with its lack of sympathy for Imperial ideals. Certainly 
in each country the blame will be put on the other fellow. It 
always is on the morning after. What this means for the 
future of Imperial good-feeling is worth thinking about. A 
few more Conferences of this kind and we shall all begin 
to regard one another with that warm affection which 
Englishmen and Frenchmen feel toward one another after 
their many love-feasts on reparations and disarmament. 

F. H. U. 


GANG RULE IN AMERICA 
\ the very moment when Jack Diamond, reputed 


monarch of the New York underworld, is being 

driven from pillar to post by Continental authori- 
ties and is looking for a cargo steamer to take him home, 
there is news of a noteworthy constitutional development in 
the corresponding underworld of Chicago. Al Capone (known 
as ‘* Scarface ’’) has come to the statesmanlike conclusion 
that, in view of the regrettable decline in gang revenues 
caused by the recent press exposures, civil war among the 
racketeers must be ended and the policy of the united front 
adopted. He has accordingly reconstructed the cabinet 
which, under his premiership, controls the liquor, vice and 
gambling traffic of Chicago. Portfolios have been offered 
to several of Scarface’s former ehemies, so that the new 
cabinet is, as far as possible, a Ministry of all the Talents. 
The department of liquor manufacture goes to Joseph Saltis, 
of the South Side faction ; the department of liquor delivery to 
Klondike O’Donnell, of the West Side, and that of gambling 
to Ralph Capone; while there are two Secretaries of War. 
The department of vice is placed under Jack Guzick, a man 
who at present is most closely linked with the Chief. The 
American press gives immense publicity to this fine example 
of rationalisation, which is rightly accepted as proof that 
Scarface now looks upon gang warfare as wasteful and 
barbarous. 

For the past four months Chicago has been engaged in 
the most impressive drive against violent crime ever known 
in the city, and the queerest thing about it is that it was 
started by the murder of a journalist. At least one gang 
murder a day was the Chicago average for 1929, and in the 
first half of 19380 it was two a day. But public opinion was 
not greatly stirred until June 9th, when at midday, in a foot- 
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way under Michigan Avenue, one Alfred (known as 
* Jake ’’) Lingle, special crime reporter of the Tribune, was 
killed. The revolver was held in the gloved hand of 
a well-dressed man, who got clean away. In Chicago, 
it might have been supposed, a crime reporter would be of 
little more account than an ordinary gunman. But not so; 
Jake Lingle became a portent. He was at first believed to be 
a journalist of high standing, who had been “‘ bumped off ”’ 
by a gang because he knew too much. His funeral, how- 
ever, was hardly over (the newspapers had worked unsuc- 
cessfully to make it a popular display outdoing the death 
pageants of the great gangsters) when it came out that Lingle 
had incurred the enmity of the Bugs Moran gang by taking 
part, along with Police Commissioner Russell, in a 
manceuvre against the North Side, which alleged that 
Russell had made a deal with Capone, whose one aim was to 
make an end of his rivals at that end of the town. Of 
course Lingle knew too much; that was not disputed. But 
he was removed, according to the view now generally held, 
because he had ceased to be a reporter and had become, on 
his own account, a racketeer. He was shown, indeed, to 
have acted as cashier for the police in their dealings with the 
underworld. The outcry following the murder was extra- 
ordinary. The newspapers combined in a day-to-day attack 
on the Police Department, the corruption and inefficiency of 
which, under the Thompson regime, has admittedly gone 
beyond all bounds. The seven dailies entered into a solemn 
covenant to fight in concert ‘* to restore to the citizens of 
Chicago civic decency and security of life and property.”’ 
This was very well; but the public plunged into an orgy of 
virtuous anger, and the immediate result was a series of 
panic raids upon the gangsters and hoodlums of the city. 
Within two days about 1,200 suspects were rounded up, and 
the Police Commissioner formed a special ‘* execution 
squad ’’ for the capture of Lingle’s assassin. It was chosen 
from among those members of the force who had the highest 
records in the shooting of criminals and suspects. The 
leader had eleven killings to his name. There was a great 
rally of citizens for the cleaning-up of Chicago, and the 
combined associations of business men nominated an 
executive that was spoken of as the Secret Six. The 
police raids were quickly over. The press ridiculed them, 
and one judge censured the Police Department for encourag- 
ing “futile, useless, and illegal arrests.’”? The Chicago 
Daily News pointed out that such feverish activities served 
the gangsters’ purposes, since they helped to 

distract attention from the damning fact that the murder 

gangs are permitted freely, year in and year out, to 

distribute their truckloads of beer and their cases of booze, 


to run their gambling-houses and their houses of 
prostitution. 


Police-Commissioner Russell, with whom Jake Lingle was 
allied, gave up his post and issued an apologia in which he 
said, in the vernacular of the Middle West : 

Someone had to be the red meat. ... I have had an 


insurmountable obstacle. By that I mean Prohibition, 
and I don’t give a damn who knows it. 


The meaning of this statement is, in brief, that the illicit 
liquor traffic of the past ten years has brought into the game 
of racketeering in the great cities a stupendous store of gold, 
upon which has been built up an alliance between the police 
and the forces of crime that no administration can break. 

Such was the situation at midsummer, since when the 
developments and disclosures have been continuous. 
Scarface Capone has been directing operations from Miami, 


where, in the intervals of leisure allowed to a generalissimo' 


of racketeers, he is devoting himself to the siege of Florida 
Society. His eminent rival, George (‘* Bugs ”’) Moran, of 


‘no parallel in any other civilised country. 


the Chicago North Side, deemed it prudent to make a 
strategic retreat to the north-west, and has beguiled the 
time by organising an irruption into the racketeering of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. And meanwhile the press and 
public have been provided with a fresh series of excitements 
connected with one Jack Zuta, a leading member of the Bugs 
Moran brotherhood, who suffered martyrdom on August Ist. 

Three weeks after the killing of Jake Lingle the police 
arrested Zuta, charged him with complicity in the crime, 
and then were ordered to release himon a technicality. 
Fearing that the gangsters would suspect him of treachery, 
he asked for police protection across town. His guess 
was right. The police car in which he was being driven 
received a fusillade of bullets, and Zuta saved himself by 
slipping away on foot. Exactly a month later his enemies 
caught him in Wisconsin and finished him off. The 
gangsters had reason to think that their man had “ split ”’ 
to the police beyond the latitude of personal safety that is 
permitted by the gang code, and they drew the inference 
that Zuta alive was a danger to them. They could not 
know that Zuta dead was a hundred times more dangerous. 
He died intestate, and the State, according to law, took 
charge of his estate. The good order in which his papers 
were found showed Jack Zuta to have been an admirable 
man of business. The authorities were led to several safe- 
deposit vaults, which yielded a collection of books contain- 
ing this remarkable gangster’s records of some fifteen years. 
They furnished details of his multiple connections and pay- 
ments, with lists of names—official, political, and what not 
—that stood as evidence of a long-established triangular 
alliance between the civic administration, the party politi- 
cians, and the predatory gangs. Zuta’s books have been 
the great news of Chicago during the past month, and the 
exposure has now gone so far that there would seem to be 
every probability that it will be carried through to some 
more or less positive results. 

Whether the sequele of the Lingle and Zuta murders are 
destined to include the dethronement of Scarface and his 
united cabinet there is as yet no means of telling. Capone 
and his fellows have done as they pleased with ‘* Big Bill ’’ 
Thompson, who is still nominally the Mayor of Chicago. 
Jack Zuta collected $50,000 for the election fund in 1927, 
being certain, and justifiably so, that Thompson would make 
**a wide-open town ”’ in which this investment would 
repay itself many times over. The racket barons play with 
the mayors, in cities small or great. They are believed to 
buy up the entire ‘* outfit ’? of a municipality. They have 
nothing to fear from the Governors of the States in which 
they may be operating. And the Federal system affords 
them so complete a protection from the national Government 
that the President of the United States has no existence 
for them. Their powers are exercised, their revenues 
collected, in a world that is untouched by the blessed 
Constitution. And those revenues, in the great centres, 
reach stupendous proportions. Chicago, as all the world 
knows, has attained a supreme eminence as the metropolis 
of the gangster; but the student of city politics in America 
is forced to the conclusion that Chicago is merely primus 
inter pares. The municipal scandals of New York are once 
again spread over the front pages, while the newspapers 
of one city after another proclaim the continually ex- 
tending rule of the gang and the racketeer. It is a common 
assumption throughout America that the city and state 
authorities are powerless in presence of the evil, which has 
Legislatures 


cannot grapple with it, and in the event of voluntary 
associations of citizens being formed to attack it, the 
certainty would be that their members must be prepared 
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for a heavy death-roll. A short time ago, after one of the 
worst exposures, some leaders of the American Legion made 
the heroic suggestion that here, manifestly, was a patriotic 
task for the veterans of the great war. And to-day there 


must be many peace-loving citizens of the United States who 
are tempted to ask, ** Why not? ”’ 


SAFEGUARDING THE GEISHA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN JAPAN. | 


F one lives in Japan and reads the newspapers day by 
I day, it becomes difficult to decide whether the 
Japanese are superb hypocrites or merely unbelievably 
naive. Their lack of a sense of humour at any rate leaves 
one gasping. During the last year or two there have 
been frequent accounts in the newspapers of the cafés and 
the new dance halls which are all looked on askance by the 
police. Prostitution is, of course, a recognised part of the 
social system, and the men who make their fortunes out of 
selling young girls, bought from their impoverished parents 
in the countryside, are not only respected members of society 
but frequently rise to the highest positions in the State. 
They dominate some of the municipal councils, and a 
number of politicians have vested interests in the licensed 
houses, which are, so to speak, gilt-edged securities. Some 
idea of the enormous sums invested in this business may be 
gathered from the fact that in Tokio alone the income 
from the licensed houses was seventeen and a half million 
yen in 1928. 

So long as the prostitutes and geisha (geisha rank as 
prostitutes in official returns) belong to a man or to a 
company hiring them out, the police look on with approval 
and help to capture any who run away. But when it comes 
to a waitress or a dancer selling herself, or being suspected 
of selling herself, the police become very much excited at 
the menace to public morality and try to stop it. The idea of 
a girl selling herself for her own profit, instead of for 
someone else’s, is not only shocking but contrary to the 
moral foundations on which the immortal Empire of Nippon 
is built. 

Actually there is no proof that the dance halls were haunts 
of vice, and at least the men who frequented them had to be 
more polite to the women than is usual in Japan. They had 
to treat them, at any rate outwardly, as equals, for the idea 
of dancing was to acquire Western culture. Since most 
Japanese women are still kept in subjection by their men in 
accordance with ‘‘ the glorious customs of Old Japan,”’ 
women do not accompany their men-folk to the dance halls. 
Dancers who receive so much per dance—* taxi-dancers,”’ 
as they are called—are supplied by the management of the 
dance halls for their patrons. These girls are reputed to be 
more educated and interesting than the geisha, and are 
obviously more fit companions for the *‘ mobos ” (a corrup- 
tion of ** modern boys ’’). The police regulations strictly 
forbid the dancers to talk to their partners except when 
dancing, or to leave the halls with them or meet them 
outside. But, as a police official sadly complained, it is 
impossible to prevent ‘‘ dates’ being arranged while 
dancing. When it was found that in spite of everything the 
‘* taxi-dancers ’’ did sometimes meet their partners outside, 
the regulations were made even stricter. First, the police 
decided “‘ to investigate the character, career, education, 
former occupation, motive for becoming a dancer, home, 
income and other details.’’ ‘‘ Efforts,’ it was announced, 
‘‘ were to be made to find out whether the dancers had 
legal husbands or were supporting members of their 
families.’’ 

Early last year there had been signs of a more liberal 
attitude towards the dance halls—for had not the Director 


immed 


of the Higher Section of the Metropolitan Police Board 
stated that dancing was not really immoral (as some people 
thought), because he had tried it and found it not 
unpleasant? Just as previously the police had been ordered 
to attend lectures on Marxism in order the better to 
apprehend ‘‘ dangerous thinkers,’’ so now they were told to 
learn to dance in order to “* comprehend better the reason for 
its popularity.’’ Poor Japanese police—who, for a pound or 
two a week, are expected to study Marx and learn to dance! 

But the Governor of Osaka prefecture was made of sterner 
stuff than the Tokio police chief. In Osaka there was no 
investigation or any such nonsense. All the halls were shut 
down last year as being “‘ destructive of public morality,” 
and, at the same time, new geisha quarters were provided for 
**the sexual needs of a great city,’? as the Governor 
phrased it. In Osaka at least there was to be no Free Trade! 
The open way in which the Government and police force 
support the vested interests of the owners of licensed houses 
or of the machiae (houses where geisha meet their clients) 
by suppressing all more innocent or more modern forms of 
amusement is simply amazing. Dancing is surely a harmless 
enough pastime—even if all the ‘* taxi-dancers ” are not 
paragons of virtue. The youth of Japan have precious little 
provided for them in the way of amusement. But no; if the 
traditions of Nippon are to be preserved the young men 
must be taught to spend their leisure with the geisha or in 
the licensed houses, like the samurai of old. 

Last year there was a special onslaught of the police on 
the cafés—which are an even more serious menace than 
the dance halls to the social system of Old Japan. In cafés 
** dangerous thinkers ’’ can congregate together over a cup 
of ‘* coh-ee ”’ or a glass of “* beeru ”’ and plot the downfall 
of capitalism. Café waitresses are not only rivals of geisha 
and of the inmates of the so-called ‘* gay quarters *’; they 
are not, like the members of the older profession, hand in 
glove with the police. In Japan the police always used to 
reckon on being able to apprehend either political offenders 
or breakers of the law in machiae or Y oshiwara—for, sooner 
or later, must not all men end up there to spend their ill- 
gotten gains? 

These simple detective methods must give way to more 
elaborate spying—for nowadays there are many men who 
never go near such places, being occupied instead in 
discussing dangerous doctrines in some small café or other. 
This pernicious Western education is indeed a constant 
menace to the glory of Nippon—what with ‘ mobos,” 
‘* Marx boys,” “* mogas ” (modern girls) and the falling 
demand for geisha! And again, what would Japan have to 
offer to the American tourist if there were no more geisha— 
only pert café waitresses? Why, it may all lead to Free 
Trade, to revolution and the overthrow of the I system 
(the sacred word must not be spoken !). 

Secure in their knowledge of the kindly attitude of the 
authorities toward the geisha, a group of Diet members 
recently petitioned the Diet to control café waitresses “ as 
a means to preserve public morals and protect the health of 
the nation.’? The author of the petition was stated to be a 
geisha, and she concludes it thus : 


Those who indulge in pleasures at cafés will desert their parents 
and become desperate, and are liable to become Communists, 
because the modern cafés are so lascivious. 


Whether anyone has informed the Third International of 
this simple and inexpensive method of propaganda, I do not 
know ; but, of course, no admirer of bushido and of Japanesé 
filial piety can fail to realise the imminent danger. If there 
should be no more demand for geisha or for licensed houses, 
girls would no longer be able to show their filial piety by 
letting themselves be sold into this life by their parents—and 
where, then, would be bushido and the glorious customs of 
Old Japan? 
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SEASIDE SOCIALISM 


ENNEDY JONES said of journalism that he and 

K Northcliffe had found it a profession and made it a 

business. Of the seaside it may be stated with 

equal truth that it used to be a select relaxation and has 
been turned into a popular industry. 

Until the war, we may say roughly, a seaside holiday 
was enjoyed only by what may be called (roughly again) 
the professional class. It became the custom during the 
later part of the Victorian Age for well-to-do families living 
in towns to transfer themselves for a month or so into 
“ apartments ”’ at a seaside town. They sought ‘“‘ change 
of air’’; so long as they felt the benefit of ozone and 
sunshine they were satisfied. 

In the mornings they would sit all together on the beach. 
They would bathe separately, seldom venturing far from 
their bathing-machines. In the afternoons they might 
repeat their morning programme, or they might walk to 
some pleasant inland common or wood for a tea picnic, or 
fathers and children might join in a game, cricket or 
rounders, played on any piece of ground available. 

After dinner, or more probably high tea, the children 
yawned a little, then went to bed, after which the parents 
and elder brothers and sisters gaped over books and were 
asleep by ten o’clock. There was no demand for entertain- 
ments, though ‘‘ niggers’? on the beach were well 
patronised. There was no desire for organised games. When 
lawn tennis came in it was played wherever a vacant plot 
or a piece of public land could be smoothed into the 
semblance of a court. If there was a band to play now and 
then, it was a town band, and to musical ears more likely 
a torture than a delight. 

Thus the professional class, with which we must include 
the higher ranks of business and the directors of industry, 
took in a store of health, altered completely for a while its 
way of living and went home refreshed and invigorated to 
face the labours of another year. When the solicitors or 
barristers, the merchants and stock brokers, the owners or 
managers of mills or factories, became rich, they still sent 
their children to the seaside, but they went with their wives 
to the foreign resorts frequented by the aristocracy. They 
took the waters at Baden or Homburg, they gazed from 
Chamonix at Mont Blanc, they mixed with gay throngs in 
the Casinos of Trouville or Dieppe. When doctors moved 
into Harley Street they rented ‘* a little place in Scotland.”’ 
When clergymen had been promoted to deaneries or 
bishoprics they made tours in France to see the cathedrals. 
Manufacturing magnates who had left the suburbs for 
Mayfair bought steam yachts and went for cruises in the 
Mediterranean cr the Norwegian Fjords. But there were 
left plenty of families to fill seaside apartments, plenty to 
ensure the slow but steady growth of many quiet, select 
holiday resorts. 

All through the latter part of the Victorian period and 
during the early years of this century the seaside holiday 
habit spread more and more widely. What was disdainfully 
termed the lower middle class caught it. The more 
prosperous kind of shopkeeper, the head clerk, the suburban 
builder, skilful in speculation, added themselves to the 
select throng which strolled decorously on esplanades, 
formed little circles on the beach, turned out in regulation 
church costume on Sunday mornings. A more rapid growth 
of the favourite holiday resorts set in, although as yet the 
mass of people had no share in their gentle dignified 
amenities. 

They might spend perhaps an occasional day by the sea— 
a long, tiring, uncomfortable day which began early in the 
morning, included many hours in the train and ended late 


at night. “‘ Excursionists,’? as they were called, were 
treated on the railways little better than cattle. They were 
spoken of disdainfully as “ trippers ’? by those who could 
afford holidays more expensive. But they did not mind the 
looks of scorn turned on them. They did not mind being 
jammed together in the train. They sang the mournful 
songs with dragging refrains which English taste prefers. 
They drank a good deal of beer. They ate the cheaper 
kinds of shell-fish and regarded anything better than a day 
trip as completely beyond their reach. Excepting Yorkshire 


_and Lancashire mill-workers, who celebrated their annual 


“* wakes ”’ by getting rid of their year’s savings at Blackpool 
or Bridlington, Morecambe or Rhyl, the wage-earners of the 
country—manual workers, shop assistants, typists, clerks— 
had neither the means nor the leisure for a stay at a holiday 
resort. 


Visit any popular seaside place to-day and you will see 
that this is true no longer. The holiday habit has become 
general. All but the poorest look upon a week or a fortnight 
in a boarding-house at some popular town on the coast as 
a necessity and a right. Go where you may, east, west, 
north, south, you will find everywhere that the same change 
has taken place. From parades and beaches the professional 
class has almost disappeared. It goes further afield—to 
French or Belgian bains de mer, to the plages of the Riviera, 
to the Lido, to the Alps or Pyrenees. It tours in its motor- 
cars or embarks in a liner for an ocean trip. Its place at the 
seaside has been taken by—the Crowd. 


This has completely changed the character of the seaside. 
Gone the restful charm, the soothing absence of excitement 
or noise. But in their place see what the new holiday- 
makers get to make their week or fortnight live in memory 
like an agreeable dream. Whatever their tastes may be, 
these can be gratified (unless, indeed, they happen to lie 
in the direction of peace and quiet). They can play tennis 
on hard courts as good as could be wished for, golf on 
sporting and picturesque courses, bowls on perfect greens. 
They can bathe more luxuriously than has been possible in 
England since the Romans were here. At small expense 
they can tour to places of interest and beauty in comfort- 
able motor-coaches. They can listen to music made by first- 
class orchestras. They have a choice among several variety 
troupes. They can dance on floors as smooth and springy 
as those of the smartest night club. They can pack their 
holiday full of vivid pleasure and varied diversion from 
beginning to end. 

All this costs much money, both to produce and to con- 
sume. A new industry has, indeed, come into being, but not 
an industry run by private enterprise. Nearly everywhere 
municipal Socialism is in operation and operating success- 
fully too. Rivalry between seaside towns has become 
vigorous competition. Enormous sums have been spent on 
providing the features which appeal to the new holiday- 
makers. At large expense, and in most cases with borrowed 
money, gardens have been laid out, parades have been 
constructed or lengthened, tennis courts and bowling greens 
have been put down; pavilions, ballrooms, concert-halls, 
have been and still are being built. The latest addition to 
the necessary magnets of a popular resort is a swimming 
pool. One has been made at a cost of £80,000; another 
represents an expenditure of £60,000 without the land. 
Delightful they are and attractive to the eye, a vast 
improvement on the old frowsy bathing-machine and the 
shallow sandy or sharp flinty shore. 

This Seaside Socialism has created a great deal of 
employment. Boarding-houses have largely increased in 
number, many more managers, cooks, waiters and wait- 
resses, hall porters and handy men are required. Thousands 
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of gardeners keep in order the charming arrangements of 
flowers, shrubs, lawns, rockeries, now to be found every- 
where. Large numbers of musicians have regular engage- 
ments in municipal orchestras. Hundreds of singers, 
dancers and actors perform in concert parties. Very large 
numbers of men and women earn their livings by attending 
in some way to the needs and pleasures of holiday-makers. 
They look after municipal tennis courts and bowling greens. 
They take the money for municipal deck chairs on sands or 
parade. They are in charge of municipal beach bungalows 
and bathing arrangements. They hire out municipal boats. 
Some corporations—Bournemouth and Scarborough, for 
example—have gone in for feeding visitors. They run cafés 
and restaurants and make a good thing out of it for the 
ratepayers’ benefit. 

And the odd thing is that many who jeer at Socialism 
being thought possible, and believe it would mean ruination 
for everybody, approve heartily of seaside places doing 
things for themselves, and point to their success as proof 
that “‘ there’s life in the old land yet.”’ 


HAMILTON FYFE. 


Correspondence 
REVOLUTIONARY PROPAGANDA IN INDIA 


To the Editor of THE NEw StTaTESMAN. 


Sir,—I trust that Mr. Woolacott does not suggest that 
Pandit Motilal Nehru is in any way responsible for the pro- 
duction or the spread of the leaflet published in your last 
issue. The responsibility would be about the same as that 
of the British Trades Union Congress for the Communist 
demonstrations at its session last week at Nottingham. I 
have no doubt that there are in this country people of 
Mr. Woolacott’s way of thinking who sincerely believe that 
the T.U.C. has ‘‘ prepared the minds” of many for the 
reception of Communist ideas. 

Is Mr. Woolacott sure that by letters of the kind that 
appeared in THE New SraresMan last week he is not making 
grossly unfair charges against Pandit Motilal Nehru and the 
Congress party? The outstanding feature of the present 
struggle in India is that there is growing, within the 
Congress, an element which regards Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru as too mild and does not, frankly, share with 
them their faith in non-violence. Surely, it does not help 
towards a proper understanding of India’s problem to group 
them all together as Mr. Woolacott does. 

May I add that at a public meeting held some months ago 
at Allahabad, when similar leaflets were circulated, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru protested, by a letter to the press, against 
this propaganda being carried on?—Yours, etc., 

100 St. Ermin’s, S.W. B. Suiva Rao. 

September 8th. 


[Whatever Mr. Woolacott’s general views may be, he said 
explicitly that he did not suggest that Pandit Motilal Nehru 
was connected in any way with the production of the leaflet 
in question.—Ep., N.S.] 


AMERICA AND INDIA 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Edward Thompson has written a series of 
articles, since republished in pamphlet form, on America and 
India upon which THE New StarEsMAN has commented. He 
has this last week returned to the question in the Times. 
These articles seem in most respects calculated to do a great 
deal of good. It is to be regretted that in certain respects 
they are not equally fortunate. I am in entire agreement 
with Mr. Thompson that there is no reason why one should 
temper the truth by timidity concerning the impression 
which one’s words will have upon American opinion. I am 
also in agreement concerning the need for precise accuracy 
about Indian facts—for stating was eigentlich gewesen ist— 
and for shrewd criticism of misstatements. I am yet troubled 
about two points. 

Mr. Thompson speaks of ‘‘ American misrepresentation.”’ 
In another passage he says ‘‘ the daily press [American] has 


—- cs 


been nearly always as fair as any Englishman could wish.” 
He does not, indeed, inform his British public, which cap 
scarcely be expected to know it otherwise, that—to take two 
instances which immediately occur to the writer—both Sir 
Philip Gibbs and Mr. P. W. Wilson, late of the Daily News, 
have contributed lengthy articles on India in the New York 
Times. But Mr. Thompson appears more precisely to mean 
‘* misrepresentation by certain American weeklies.’ Again, 
he does not mention that one of the weeklies to which he 
vefers by name, the New Republic, has carried an extensive 
contribution by Mr. H. N. Brailsford—indeed, far more 
Englishmen, I suspect, are regular contributors to American 
papers than ever Americans are regular contributors to 
English papers. Further, Mr. Sunderland, as THE New 
STATESMAN points out, is British; so is Mr. C. F. Andrews; 
so, for that matter, is Colonel Osburn. It is Miss Mayo who 
is American. Mr. Thompson’s articles leave the taste in the 
mouth of something antagonistic to Britain generally in the 
American press. I do not think that Mr. Thompson wishes 
to leave that impression, and, anyhow, I am convinced that 
such an impression is misleading. Mr. St. John Ervine (who 
can scarcely be considered anti-American since he has else- 
where declared his anticipation that some day Canada and 
Australia will be satellites of the United States) says, in his 
genial support of Mr. Thompson, that for an American to 
boast of his English descent is considered snobbery. Of 
course. So, over here, it is considered snobbery to boast of 
blue blood. 

My second trouble is this. During the war the British 
Government announced that it proposed Dominion status as 
India’s ultimate goal. Until the other day, when this issue 
became acute, few even among educated Americans had 
heard of this declaration. It is now part of the official policy 
of the party which is that of H.M. Government that there is 
‘*a right of the Indian people to self-government and self- 
determination ” (Labour and the Nation). If Mr. Thompson, 
during his American visit, ‘‘ got that over ”’ to his audiences 
he must have done a great deal to enlist for Britain liberal 
American sentiment—which has, of course, heard about 
Mr. Churchill, since Mr. Churchill is one of those people 
whom it is not easy to overlook. Do I do Mr. Thompson a 
grave injustice when I wonder whether he did explain just 
that to Americans?—Yours, etc., 

Chelsea. 

September 9th. 


[Mr. Thompson’s two subsequent articles, in the Times of 
September 5th and 6th, are, we think, of much greater 
importance than Professor Catlin seems to attach to them 
in his passing reference.—Ep., N.S.] 


GrorceE E. G. Cat. 


GOLD AND PRICES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. J. A. Hobson is surely mistaken in supposing 
that any general fall in prices can be merely due to 
‘‘improved productive power.’’ So long as prices are 
expressed in terms of gold a decline can only mean that gold 
is appreciating, that the relative supply of gold is inadequate; 
to suggest that the supply of other commodities is excessive 
is to assume that all legitimate requirements are satisfied, or 
that the use of gold in the world’s monetary system is an end 
in itself rather than a very imperfect means. Nor is it in 
any way possible for the effect of increasing efficiency upon 
the production costs of commodities to cause the level of 
prices to fall, unless the ‘‘ improved productive power ”’ were 
not applied to gold mining—an improbable supposition! 

As for the idea that falling prices ‘‘ distribute increased 
production,”” Mr. Hobson must realise that one of the evils 
of a fall in commodity prices is that retail prices are com- 
paratively unaffected, and that any advantage to wage 
earners is largely offset by increase of unemployment. In 
fact, the main “ distribution ’’ brought about by this means 
is the wholly vicious transfer of purchasing power from the 
producing to the creditor classes.—Yours, etc., 

Seaway, Rottingdean. GEOFFREY BIDDULPH. 

September 7th. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


To the Editor of THe New StTatTEsMAN. 


Sir,—I have been trying to sort out the reasoning of the 
article entitled ‘‘ The Balance of Trade ’”’ in your issue © 


August 30th; but much of it is either too simple or too 
profound for my comprehension. 

I have never heard nor seen it stated by any Free Trade 
authority that exports to any particular country caused 
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imports from that same country and vice versa, nor that 
pills of exchange were only available between the two 
countries involved as buyer and seller, which seems to be 
assumed in the third paragraph. Surely a bill of exchange 
for goods exported to the Argentine could be used to pay for 
goods imported from India or anywhere else, and no Free 
Trader would talk of cause or effect; he would simply say 
that they do pay for one another, and that they are parts 
of one connected action of exchange. If I pay a tradesman 
for £100 of furniture by cheque he will get his cheque cashed 
through the medium of others who are either directly, or 
probably very indirectly, obtaining goods or services from 


e. 

Freedom of trade will naturally stimulate trade, as barriers 
in the shape of duties will hinder it. Beyond this where can 
one find any theory of an automatic tendency of imports to 
breed exports in any Free Trade advocacy? 

But what is meant by the sentence, ‘‘ Do not increased 
imports involve rather a decrease in the net dividends due 
from overseas’? I should be very much obliged if the 
writer of the article could explain this. One or two friends 
are as puzzled by it as myself. The statement involved in 
the rhetorical question seems to be—increased imports of 
wealth from overseas (goods are wealth I suppose) involve a 


decrease in the net dividends due from overseas. Perhaps it 
isa conundrum. I give it up.—Yours, etc., 
Highfield, Hawarden, Chester. A. Lyon. 


September Ist. 


[We are none too clear what our correspondent means. 
Certainly we made no suggestion that bills of exchange are 
only available between the two countries directly involved. 
But we do understand Free Traders to argue that increased 
imports have a tendency to cause increased exports, not of 
course exclusively to the countries from which the imports 
come (for three or four cornered trade relationships have 
also to be taken into account), but to a substantial extent to 
such countries. Surely, it is a perfectly familiar argument 
that if we buy more from the Argentine, the Argentine will 
buy more from us; and the nature of the argument is not 
really altered by bringing in third or fourth parties. By 
“net dividends due from overseas ’’ we meant, as we should 
have supposed the context made perfectly plain, the balance 
of debt of other countries to us after payment for the 
apparent adverse balance of imports—in other words, the 
balance available for overseas investment.—Eb., N.S.] 


SCOTTISH NATIONALISM 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With reference to the following sentence in Miss 
Flora Grierson’s article, ‘‘ It Cam’ Wi’ a Lass,” viz.: ‘* Our 
present leaders expend their energies belittling their more 
successful compatriots, past and present, as though by that 
to add an inch to their own stature.’’ May I ask Miss 
Grierson for chapter and verse in substantiation of this state- 
ment? The leaders of the Scottish Nationalist Movement 
include Mr. R. B. Cunninghame-Graham, Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, the Hon. R. Erskine of Marr, Mr. J. M. 
McCormick—and I challenge Miss Grierson to prove her state- 
ment in respect of any of these gentlemen or in respect of 
any of the officers of the Scottish National Party, with the 
exception of myself. I have ‘ attacked ’’ (or sought to 
revalue) Burns, Scott, and many other noted Scots, past and 
present—but I have also sought to secure a fairer measure of 
recognition for many whom I think greatly undervalued, 
e.g. Alasdair Mackhaighstir Alasdair, William Livingstone, 
William Dunbar, and John Davidson. To prefer certain 
types not generally admired to those who have secured 
popular esteem, and thus seek to bring about a Kulturkampf 
or psychological revolution in Scotland, does not entitle Miss 
Grierson to say that I am seeking to denigrate more success- 
ful compatriots in order to add to my own stature. It is time 
an end was put to these insinuations—especially as Miss 
Grierson herself is a mere nobody in comparison to the gentle- 
men she lumps together so indiscriminately and attacks 
without any evidence in this way. What she insinuates 
against them recoils on herself.—Yours, etc., 

Royal Liver Building, Liverpool. C. M. Grieve 

September 2nd. (“ Hucu MacDiarmi ”’). 





To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Miss Flora Grierson, in her article in your issue of 
August 30th, hints distantly, if not unintentionally, at an 
historical justification for a somewhat novel point of view 
for Scottish Nationalists. I hope that she and you will 


forgive me if I transmute her delicate suggestioning into a 
bare statement of historical belief and apply it to the present 
position. 

The average Scotsman still regards Scottish Nationalism 
as now expressed as a remote and ineffectual affair. This is 
not only, as the satirist might suggest, because the average 
Scot lives in England, nor, as the more impatient of the 
Nationalist Party might assert, because he is cautious, 
middle-class-minded and prematurely old; but, chiefiy, 
because he sees in the exaggerated behaviour and ill-defined 
opinions of many of the supporters of the Nationalist Party 
the signs of a complete lack of definite policy beyond a rather 
feverishly fanned dislike of England. It is, to him, vague 
and changeable, wrapped round in the evening mists of the 
Celtic twilight, and, above all, vieux jeu. It is imitation 
Irish and out of date. Yet if ever a country needed a dose 
of Nationalism it is Scotland at the present time. And if 
ever there was a time in Europe propitious to the growth of 
Nationalism it is this time. Miss Grierson, in her article, 
adds one more inducement. She shows that if ever there was 
a country whose history made it suitable to the kind of 
Nationalism which is now asserting itself it is Scotland. The 
Scots have never—as she reminds us—shared the Irish 
passion for politics. Parliaments and the other noisy products 
of democracy have never really displayed their genius at its 
best. Their culture has thriven or declined upon no such 
things, but upon personal and religious loyalties. ‘‘ It was ” 
(to quote Miss Grierson again) ‘‘ the common people and the 
King—especially the King—who kept alive the idea of 
national independence.’’ The common people still remains, 
and, as is the nature of common peoples, has not changed 
much: the tragedy is that the old partnership was ever 
broken. Kings are more elusive. 

However, Scotland, in the nineteenth century, did have a 
reputation (amongst Scotsmen, at least) for being always 
politically one ahead of England. The arrogant boast, 
** What we think to-day, London thinks to-morrow,”’ was not 
confined to Manchester. Perhaps the only party which, 
nowadays, could give any reality to this claim by providing 
Scotland with an ideal not hopelessly behind the trend of 
affairs in the rest of Europe is the Nationalist Party. But, 
as Miss Grierson rightly asks, where is the man? It is 
to men and not to parliaments that a nation looks for an 
expression of its nationality.—Yours, etc., 

38 Chester Square, S.W. Moray McLaren. 


THE SKETCHING PARTY 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The question of the training of the appreciation of 
pictures is a well-worn topic in educational circles, and I 
would remind Mr. Earp of two interesting pronouncements 
on the subject, one by Mr. H. G. Wells in the chapters on 
** Schooling ”’ in Mankind in the Making, and the other by 
the late P. G. Hamerton in Drawing and Engraving, and as 
they both unite in coming to the opposite conclusion to 
Mr. Earp they may be of interest to him. Further, may I 
remind Mr. Earp that some thirty years ago the late Joseph 
Pennell anticipated his call for a Columbus by his series of 
etchings of the mill chimneys of the West Riding. 

Whilst the article, with its references to ‘‘ cones, cubes and 
pyramids, and printed sketch in Sepia ’”’ and ‘ Along with 
the present method of art teaching there goes inevitably the 
idea that to make a bungling attempt at a picture, etc.,”’ 
may be true of the ‘‘ young ladies’ seminaries ”’ of the early 
nineteenth century, it may unwittingly give a wrong 
impression of the aims and methods of the art work in the 
State-owned schools of to-day.—Yours, etc., 

Beck House Farm, A. W. Carter. 

Acklam, Yorks. 





To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 


Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. T. W. Earp, in his amusing 
article ‘‘ The Sketching Party,’’ recommends trying to make 
people appreciate pictures without drawing or painting for 
themselves. Isn’t this rather like pointing out the beauties 
in ‘‘ Gems of Literature ’’ to children who cannot construct 
a sentence? Learning the jargon of a craft and echoing it 
produces snobs, and, anyway, it is bad for people to see 
things only through flat representations, no matter how 
beautiful they may be. Each person should develop his own 
sense of sight and be able to assimilate what he sees. An 
appreciation of the points of the ruined abbey and the 
thatched cottage is only preliminary to an enthusiasm for 
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the gasometer and the factory chimneys. The sense of sight 
cannot be appealed to by words. It is the wrong medium. 
‘* The Hundred Best Pictures ’’ vulgarised the Classics. 

82 Holland Park, W.11. Yours, etc., 


CONSTANCE IRVING. 


METHODISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
WAR 
To the Editor of THe New StaresMan. 


Sir,—Perhaps I am rather late in referring to your 
reviewer’s article on Mr. W. J. Warner’s book, but I should 
like to refer to his last sentences : 

It would have been as well if Mr. Warner had brought away from 
his wide reading in the plentiful biographical studies of Wesleyan 
leaders more light on their personalities and on their contacts with 
the new forces that the Industrial Revolution brought to birth. 
In fact, his volume explains clearly enough why and how 
Wesleyanism, with all its successes, failed to rise to the occasion 
of the new industrial system; but it does not make at all plain 
how Wesleyanism up and down the country did really react to the 
new forces. This, however, even more than what Mr. Warner has 
told us, is what we want to know. 


My personal investigations into the same fields have not 
been anything like so wide as Mr. Warner’s, but I think I can 
give a hint or two at what your reviewer requires. The 
biographies are, of course, biographies of ministers—men 
feeling a definite Divine call to preach, and feeling that that 
is their supreme business. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century probably nine-tenths of these men were Tories; 
Dr. Bunting, the leading personality of the time, was 
certainly an avowed Tory. He dominated the Church Courts 
of Wesleyanism from about 1810 to 1850 and later. During 
that time he was President four times, his friend Robert 
Newton was President four times, Thomas Jackson (who 
wrote Newton’s Life) twice, and Dr. Hannah, another friend 
and member of the coterie, twice. Between them they held 
the secretariat, with one break of one year and one of two 
years, continuously from 1814 to 1858. There were Liberals 
like Lord Wolverhampton’s father, Joseph Fowler, Dr. Beau- 
mont, and honest neutrals like Edmund Grindrod and Samuel 


Jackson. But the Liberals had scant courtesy at the hands 
of their brother ministers. The Bunting complex was 
supreme. Annually a Pastoral Address to the people was 


written (as it is now), and throughout that period it con- 
tained continual warnings against being carried away by 
political agitation. The Rev. Rayner Stephens, who was the 
son of an ex-President, in 1835 supported and took active part 
in the agitation for the separation of Church from State; and 
was given the option by the Conference of expressing contri- 
tion and promising not to repeat it, or resigning from the 
ministry. He resigned. 

It should be borne in mind that the Conference was wholly 
ministerial. Laymen were occasionally consulted—safe men 
like Mr. P. B. Bunting, whose legal knowledge was useful to 
the men in power—but the Church was absolutely governed 
by the ministers, who held that to maintain the Methodist 
doctrine and discipline (of which apparently the discipline 
was the more important) was a solemn trust from John 
Wesley. 

But the foregoing seems to imply to me that all the time 
there was a dual personality in Wesleyanism. Those repeated 
warnings mean that some of the rank and file were actually 
doing the things that they were warned against. The iron 
rule of Buntingism ended in the losing of 100,000 members to 
the Wesleyan Church because of the repeated splits. The 
Leeds organ controversy, by the manner of its settlement 
rather than because of the logic of the situation, was the 
first occasion of revolt. Dr. Warren’s differences with the 
Conference about starting a theological institution was 
another. But the chief was the definitely democratic break 
which came when James Everitt was expelled (my grand- 
father, by the way, seconded the resolution of expulsion, may 
God forgive him), together with Samuel Dunn and William 
Griffiths, and the Methodist Free Churches were started. 

The Trade Union formed by George and James Loveless 
and Thomas and John Standfield and John Hammett and 
James Brine in Tolpuddle, Dorset, shows that the rank and 
file were disobeying Conference warnings, for all except Brine 
were members of the Wesleyan Chapel, and three of them 
local preachers. The records show that no sympathy came to 
them from ministerial sources when they were transported to 
Australia—even the fact that the innocent James Hammett, 
a Wesleyan member, was sent instead of his brother John 
raising no protest. But in the crowd of 50,000 who marched 
from Copenhagen Fields to Whitehall to present a petition to 
Lord Melbourne, and in the demonstrations in Manchester 


mene 


and Newcastle, there must have been hundreds of Methodists, 
And these demonstrations were political and trade unionist 
in their entirety. 

That dual personality still exists in the Wesleyan Church, 
There is room in our midst for those who take little interest 
in Church government, but whe think as they like on social 
and political matters, whilst they assent to the religious 
leadership of the ministers and rich laymen who constitute 
our governing courts. After all, the chief attracting power is 
good preaching and a service in the Church which satisfies 
what we individually imagine to be our exsthetic sense. So 
long as the demand is supplied, we agree to the present 
leadership. If we dissent, there are alternatives.—Yours, etc., 

68 Grosvenor Road, N.10. Owen A. Ratrensury, 


AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 30th ult. Vance Palmer laments 
the scarcity of Australian literature as compared with the 
excellence of their cartoons, and he asks, ‘‘ Why isn’t there 
a body of Australian writing as robust as the country’s black- 
and-white or its most characteristic journalism? ”’ Is it all 
a question of supply and demand, one wonders? After all, 
black-and-white cartoons and virile newspaper articles might 
make a wider appeal in this comparatively ‘“‘ young” 
country than the more leisurely and cultured novel. 

In 1897 there appeared The Track of Midnight, followed in 
1898 by At Friendly Point, and in 1800 by Colonial Born, all 
by the same writer, Firth Scott. These three books present 
a living and virile picture of Australia as it then was. I 
have them by me now, but am unaware whether they are 
still obtainable in book shops. Those of your readers who 
are interested in the evolution of Australian civilisation 
would probably appreciate these three books as realistic 
novels.—Yours, etc., A. SUTHERLAND. 

September 6th. 


BRIGHTER CRICKET 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—May I express my belief that a remedy for dull 
cricket, to be effective, must provide an incentive at the 
wicket for each ball bowled. 

I would suggest that an extra be added to the total for 
every ball scored off and one deducted for every ball not 
scored off; the extras to be added or deducted at the end of 
each over to avoid the complication of including them in the 


individual batsmen’s scores. Thus: 
* * * 2 * 1 
3(-—2* 2 (Nil) * 2(+ 2) 1 
* 3 l * 2 * 


By holding out 100 per cent. premium on singles as against 
25 per cent. on fours the rule would apply a remedy where 
most it is needed, i.e. it would offer the highest inducement 
to batsmen to score off balls which convention and an 
indifferent system of apportioning championship points have, 
hitherto, taught them merely to stop. 

The scoring of a single or a two more often than not 
engages half the side in an attempt to field the ball or back 
up the throw-in, to the obvious advantage of players and 
spectators alike, whereas a loose ball, hit for four on a 
present-day ground surface, frequently gives the field no time 
even to move, and its whereabouts only becomes apparent to 
spectators at ground level when one of their number throws 
it in from the ropes. 

Could a match be played under the rule suggested, I feel 
convinced that the game would be found brighter both from 
the players’ and spectators’ points of view.—Yours, etc., 

Andover. W. A. PowELL. 


ENGLISH PLACE NAMES 


To the Editor of Tut New StTaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—In his protest against the “‘ sheer tyranny ”’ of the 
B.B.C. position, as stated by Mr. Lloyd James, on place 
names with unphonetic spellings, Richard Sunne surely ovet- 
looks the strongest of all present-day influences. Why, he 
asks, should Cirencester suffer, or Uttoxeter? I am not clear 
about the suffering, but as to the inevitable phonetic change 
I do not see how there can be any dispute. Men and women 
who have been to the council schools will give up the 
traditional pronunciation whenever it conflicts with the 
spelling. In a literate community the printed word makes 
the popular usage.—Yours, etc., F. JESSUP. 


XUM 
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Miscellany 


THE NEW B.B.C. ORCHESTRA 


Tv Promenade Concerts differ in plan very little from 
those of last year. As I have only just returned 
from a holiday I have not yet had an opportunity 
of hearing the orchestra this season, but it ought to be a 
steadily improving body. It consists now of ninety players, 
taken from the B.B.C.’s new permanent orchestra of one 
hundred and fourteen. These hundred and fourteen 
musicians are engaged on full-time contracts, and no 
deputies, except in cases of illness, are permitted. This 
means that we have at last in London an orchestra which 
is a solid and not a fluctuating body, whose members are 
permanently engaged in playing good music of varying 
kinds and under varying circumstances, but always 
corporately. Under the old system an orchestral player 
who got a cinema or other engagement at a higher fee 
would promptly send off a deputy to his orchestra, even 
although he himself had attended the rehearsals and his 
deputy was unrehearsed. These bad habits were merely a 
sign of degenerate musical life, and I hope that in a few 
years’ time the younger generation of musicians in this 
country will look upon such behaviour as impossible for 
any self-respecting musician as spitting in railway carriages 
or omnibuses is for any civilised citizen. 

The quality of the playing is bound to improve under 
the new conditions, but much will depend upon the train- 
ing this new permanent orchestra gets. It is just at this 
point that I become a little pessimistic in spite of my 
recognition of the existence at the B.B.C. of courageous and 
enterprising forces which are really ambitious for the 
advance of our musical life. The danger I discern lies in 
what may be described as the ‘* patriotic delusion.” 
England in the past has owed no small part of her greatness 
to the open welcome which she gave to men of talent and 
industry from foreign countries. Many of our big industries 
owe their beginning to Dutch, French and German refugees 
who came to this country for political or religious reasons. 
One of the most fertilising influences has been the steady 
stream of Jewish immigrants, although it must be admitted 
that the Jewish elements vary more in quality than any 
others. Right up to the war we had no inferiority complex 
whatever about foreigners. We assimilated them with ease, 
and were refreshed and invigorated by the new elements 
which we absorbed. 

Music was in a somewhat different situation from industry. 
For various obscure. reasons there existed in England 
during the nineteenth century a snob complex with regard 
to music which was unique. In literature, science, politics 
and the pictorial arts, as in industry, we felt ourselves 
capable and active, and nobody would have felt uneasy 
contemplating the foreign origin of Walter Pater, Rossetti, 
Disraeli, the Barings or the Rothschilds. We accepted 
these people without a qualm because we had plenty of our 
own people as good as they were and we easily came to feel 
at one with them. But in music we had nobody at all, and 
we were so subconscious of our inferiority that we took 
Oscar Wilde’s advice and made a virtue of our defect, 
refusing to consider music as an occupation or activity 
worthy of an Englishman. From this attitude sprang 
as a corollary the notion that any Englishman who 
was so foolish and feckless as to become a musician must 
inevitably be a pretty poor one. So the prejudice against 
English musicians caused numbers of English musicians to 
change their names. As Mrs. Armstrong, Dame Melba 
would have had a slower, more grudging, and perhaps always 


smaller appreciation, and many British singers since have 
followed her example of acquiring a name that, if not 
definitely foreign, has something florid and un-English 
about it. One of the best-known of our younger English 
conductors before the war had changed his name to the 
magnificently sounding one of Hindenburg. When the war 
came this conductor was in a peculiarly unfortunate position, 
and had to change back again to his less pompous 
patronym. I am told that the real name of the famous 
American conductor Stokowski is Stokes, and that he is an 
Englishman. If true, this only shows how long-lingering is 
the prejudice against English musicians. 

But since the war our musical inferiority complex has 
taken a different form. Great patriotic journals like the 
Evening Standard and the Daily Express have set out to 
encourage British music and, of course, the inferior kind of 
English musician has not been slow to see his opportunity. 
Whereas before the war it was profitable and even neces- 
sary for an English musician to turn himself into a foreign 
musician, now it is necessary for a foreign musician to turn 
himself into an English musician, or he is in danger of being 
kept out of work by the popular press and the musicians’ 
Trade Union. Of course, this is all mere commercialism 
masquerading as patriotism, and from every point of view 
it is a foolish and short-sighted policy to try to keep our 
country a close preserve for those only who were born in it. 
It can only result in an intellectual and artistic in-breeding 
which will inevitably make for sterility. 

How different is the policy of America! A musician who 
was recently playing there with several of the leading 
orchestras told me that he was astonished at reading down 
the lists of names of the players in these orchestras. They 
were largely French, Italian, German, Austrian and Polish, 
and when he talked with these orchestral players he found 
that they were all keen, enthusiastic, one hundred per cent. 
Americans. Of course, there is another side to this matter. 
America, in consequence of the absorption of alien elements, 
is becoming a different nation and a new race. We as 
Englishmen may not wish to change our race and our 
culture to the same extent. But we must also recognise 
that no nation and no race can stand still; it must move 
and change, and a change for the good instead of a change 
for the bad can, I believe, only be achieved by the constant 
assimilation of fresh and foreign elements. 

I do not advocate the wholesale importation of foreign 
musicians into this country, but I do advocate strongly the 
hearty welcoming and assimilation of a constant small 
stream of foreign musicians. I would like to see the B.B.C. 
engage for a period of one year some first-rate foreign 
conductor to train its new orchestra. And I say this 
without any prejudice to Mr. Adrian Boult or to Sir Henry 
Wood, both of whom I admire and respect as able, conscien- 
tious, hard-working musicians. But in these matters the 
true patriotism always looks a little further ahead than the 
short-sighted pseudo-patriotism which is chiefly concerned 
with making a quick harvest even at the cost of exhausting 
for ever the soil on which it grows. W. J. TURNER. 


L 

Richard III. at the New Theatre was due to baulked 
curiosity. I had never seen the play performed, and there 
were technical difficulties which I looked forward to seeing 
solved. How would they manage the election scene, the 
scene where Richard plots the murder of his nephews in 
open court, the eve and morning of Bosworth? I need 


RICHARD THE THIRD 


me emphasise at the outset that a large part of my 
disappointment with Mr. Holloway’s production of 
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not have worried. There was not a single attempt to tackle 
one of them seriously with the resources of modern stage- 
craft. Everything was done pat according to the tradition. 
And what a shoddy tradition it is! Watching the ghosts 
pop in and out of the backcloth, seeing a score of supers, 
their pikes casting apologetic shadows on the sky, attempt- 
ing to represent an army, or as citizens of London to cheer 
the newly-elected king, or as courtiers to chat dumbly in the 
background while the plot moved forward, I was made to 
realise the bankruptcy of “ realistic presentation ”’ in face 
of Shakespeare’s demands. The maddening fact is that, 
for Shakespeare, the production is quite expensive. As far 
as painted cloth can be realistic this is realistic, and the 
costumes are historically accurate and very beautiful. 
The pity of it is that the money has been spent to so little 
purpose, in making half-hearted clutches at our imaginations 
instead of challenging them outright. How successful such 
a challenge might be I cannot judge from first-hand 
knowledge. But friends of mine who saw Mr. Terence 
Gray’s production of the play in a constructivist setting at 
the Festival Theatre something over a year ago tell me 
that it was amazingly effective, and from what I know of 
his work I can believe it. It occurs to me, too, that when 
the cinema grows up, it may turn out to be the best medium 
of all for presenting, say, Bosworth in the way that 
Shakespeare obviously intends it—not as a_ laborious 
succession of set scenes, but as a crescendo of rapid, 
contrasting close-ups. But without anything drastic or 
revolutionary, it should still have been possible in this 
production to depict less and suggest more, and the result 
would almost certainly have been an _ improvement. 
Richard III. has been long enough away from the West End, 
in any case, for its producer to be able to ignore tradition 
and attempt something, however mild, in the way of 
experiment. 

The chance has been missed. And with this major grievance 
heartily ventilated, I must come to the production as it 
succeeds or fails within its imposed limits. It is, in the 
first place, a splendidly vigorous one. Numbers of people 
just now must be discovering with surprise that Shakespeare 
could write a shocker almost as slickly as Edgar Wallace 
—who, I am persuaded, has learnt several useful tricks, 
incidentally, from his predecessor. In this production, at 
all events, the shocker element is given full play. The 
cutting has been directed carefully and exclusively to 
emphasise the violence and speed of the action, and until 
the eve of Bosworth we are bustled along from crime to 
crime at an exhilarating pace. There is, of course, a price 
to pay. Not only does homicide become perfunctory, but 
the issues dwindle in magnitude. One feels that, after all, 
it is very much of a family affair; and in this connection 
I regretted the omission of the little gossiping scene among 
the citizens—a piece of typical Shakespearean stagecraft, 
suddenly opening a window of the palace on the outside 
world. 

Another factor which lowers the emotional pitch, at all 
events during the earlier part of the play, is the under- 
production of Clarence’s murder. It seems to me that in 
this scéne, Shakespeare is out to show the audience what 
murder really means, and Clarence’s dying scream should 
re-echo in our minds as news of each fresh victim is brought. 
Mr. Norman Partriége, with the most emotional lines of 
the play to deliver, fails to do them justice, and the fantastic 
make-up and behaviour of the second murderer reduce the 
scene to what is dangerously near comedy. It is not until 
the little princes appear that a note of pathos and horror 
is struck again, to recall us from the complacent mood 
engendered by the sight of ruffians and nobodies being 
killed off by an arch-ruffian who is certainly a somebody. 


And when all carping and analysis is done, there remains 
that somebody, and a Baliol Holloway to play him. Were 
there ever such opportunities showered upon actor? The 
part, for all its semblances of subtlety, is as straightforward 
as could be wished—plain cruelty and humour merging into 
desperation, the rat’s courage at bay. But if the part 
is not intellectually difficult, it demands something more 
purely of the stage than intellect, a kind of impressiveness, 
to be searched for in vain in the expositors of modern 
naturalistic technique. Mr. Baliol Holloway has that quality, 
and by its means he shoulders the play—itself no master- 
piece, and with many blemishes of production—and makes 
his own performance unforgettable. His Richard is better 
than his Gloucester—the hypocrisy is rather too much 
of-a-piece, and he never allows Gloucester to be as consum- 
mate an actor as one could wish. I have in mind especially 
the difficult early scene with Lady Anne. Richard’s wooing 
ought to carry as much conviction as if it were sincere, 
if only to provide some kind of excuse for Anne’s surrender. 
As it was, Miss Madge Compton was set an almost impossible 
task, which she tackled surprisingly well, but not quite well 
enough. Mr. Holloway declined to make capital out of 
those brilliant changes of mood, from raillery to argument 
and from argument to heartbroken despair at the lines : 


Glouc. : Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected mine. 
Anne: Would they were basilisks to strike thee dead. 
Glouc. : 1 would they were, that I might die at once. 


But this, after all, was a minor flaw, more than com- 
pensated by his rich sardonic humour, his impish renaissance 
glee in his own wickedness and his splendid unction before 
the Lord Mayor. Until the princes’ scene, there was never 
a more enjoyable blackguard. The princes (admirably 
played by two of Italia Conti’s pupils, Harold Reese and 
Roger Foster) bring us suddenly back to reality, and thence- 
forward Richard grows steadily in sinister power. Mr. 
Holloway carries through the scene in the palace with a 
tigerish intensity which is tremendous, and his final snarl 
at Buckingham is the most satisfying climax of menacing 
brutality that I have heard. Handicapped as he is by 
bad staging in the tent scene, he still manages to convey 
the horror of a dream-panic superbly, and the duel is 
admirably organised. Altogether a very memorable per- 
formance. 

Of the rest of the characters little need be said. Mr. Gerald 
Lawrence’s Buckingham was perhaps a trifle oleaginous 
and Miss Nancy Price did not quite avoid monotony as 
Queen Margaret. Mr. Alan Napier provided an aged 
dignity to Edward IV. and Mr. John Laurie’s high-spirited 
callousness as Hastings was pleasing. 

J. E. Sewe .. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN 


} ROFESSOR THORSTEIN VEBLEN, who died on 
p August 8rd, 1929, at Palo Alto, California, was a 
redoubtable intellectual champion of the ‘* common 

man.”’? Like most original thinkers, he will probably be 
known far more widely after his death than during his life- 
time, but already the Veblen point of view and the Veblen 
phrases are creeping into the work of English social thinkers. 
Veblen, who was of Norwegian origin, had a German 
profundity of thought, and at first his sentences seem 
cumbersome. Yet, when once familiarity with his thought 
is achieved, his books are a delight and a revelation. We 


read about ‘* pecuniary culture,’’ about the “‘ conspicuous 
waste ’’ and “‘ conspicuous leisure ”? indulged in by those 
who strive after social superiority, about the ‘‘ vicarious 
leisure ’? of the business man who, because he is unable to 
idle away his days in a way which true gentility demands, 
endeavours to keep a horde of uniformed flunkeys (after the 
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feudal pattern) on hand or will demand that his wife fritter 
away her time as the “ lady of the drawing-room,”’ so that 
his friends may see that he has the means to keep others 
idle even if he cannot always remain idle himself. 

Shrewdly analysing the canons and prejudices, the curious 
ambitions, of our age in the light of psychological and 
economic knowledge, he explains that a “‘ real lady ” of the 
Victorian type was only expected to do useless work. She 
could occupy her afternoons in trivial “ fancy work ” 
without damaging her own or her husband’s position in the 
social scale. An interesting section on fashions in The 
Theory of the Leisure Class (his finest book) developed his 
main theme. Styles must be continually altering to afford 
fresh opportunities for ‘‘ conspicuous waste.’’ That is the 
main purpose of changing fashions. It is only in the work- 
a-day post-war world that feminine fashions have permitted 
women to work without discomfort. The increasing 
popularity of sports, and the consequent need for dressing 
sensibly, may partly account for this. At all events, the 
traditional idea of the superiority of enforced idleness has 
considerably weakened. Time was when no lady would ever 
be dressed in clothes which suggested that she might be able 
to do any useful work. Her long clinging skirts, her trailing 
finery and iron-cased figure stamped her as purely orna- 
mental. Her high-heeled shoes incommoded her almost as 
effectively as the bound feet of her Chinese sisters. Her 
pinched-in waist made her a semi-invalid incapable of 
activity. In a sense ‘‘ conspicuous waste ’’ and conspicuous 
waists coincided. It was all a waste of health and life. 
A real gentleman was in much the same plight. He wore 
a high stiff collar and glazed cuffs, a long coat, a chimney- 
pot hat balanced on his head. He carried a walking stick 
or a cane which did not leave his hands free. In every way 
possible he incommoded himself for useful activity; he 
strove to be a man of leisure. 

Aristocrats prided themselves on their helplessness. In 
Russia, for example, the old nobility used to let their finger- 
nails grow in long curves, which made it difficult for them to 
use their hands. Veblen tells the story of a king of France 
who allowed himself to be burnt to death sooner than 
perform the menial task of drawing his own chair back from 
the fire which blazed in the absence of his servant. This 
aristocratic worship of uselessness, says Veblen, may be seen 
in innumerable details of life. The lawn surrounding a 
gentleman’s house must be kept free from all suggestion of 
being used for any wealth-producing purpose. He loses 
caste if he keeps cows on the lawn. He sinks to the level of 
a farmer who is occupied with problems of beefsteaks, butter 
and milk. He may keep deer, but this is only permitted 
because they are quite unproductive. 

Step by step Veblen traces for us the aristocratic tradition 
as it works itself out in the standards and valuations which 
we meet with in polite society. But Veblen is not merely 
concerned with the history of social conventions. He is 
interested in the conflict between these conventions and the 
new standards which arise out of contemporary life. He 
goes into all this in a little book, The Vested Interests, 
which is an excellent introduction to his thought. In 
whimsical, but none the less sharp and decisive terms, he 
shows the rise of new standards which are crowding out all 
those old and faded ideas of aristocratic gentility. His 
Instinct of Workmanship is a masterly study of the influence 
of industrial society upon thought. Among the people who 
work, there is growing up a respect for efficiency, for utility, 
for getting things done. Older ideas of the superiority of 
idleness are fast dying out. What Veblen calls the “ pro- 
cess view *? is developing—a view which is no longer greatly 
concerned with mysteries or miracles, with conventions or 
customs, with dignities or decorums, but is intensely 


interested in the best and simplest way of doing the work 
of the world and achieving results. This workmanlike view 
—which proceeds directly from the modern environment of 
the large-scale factory, organised for efficient producticn— 
clashes with the views based on tradition. Here we get the 
conflict between the mechanistic and the aristocratic out- 
looks. Veblen is not only a prophet; he is also a critic of 
the new time, for he recognises that a completely mechanistic 
view of life is far too rigid for humanity. ‘* The instinct of 
workmanship,” he says in his book of that name, ‘* brought 
the life of mankind from the brute to the human, and in all 
the later growth of culture it has never ceased to pervade 
the works of man.’’ To preserve and use that instinct is 
one of the key problems of mass production to-day. 

Veblen also presents the conflict between the financier who 
is moved by predatory desires to rig the market, to corner 
certain commodities, to hold up supplies, to bring about a 
scarcity of raw materials or of money in order to squeeze the 
producer, and the industrialist whose idea is that of efficient 
production. The financier is not primarily interested in 
goods or in factories ; it may, in fact, suit his financial policy 
to have factories closed down and production interfered 
with. Veblen, who was acute enough to perceive that this 
is a burning problem of the present day, deals with it in 
his Absentee Ownership and Business Enterprise. 

On the wide canvas of human society Veblen, with a fine 
dispassionateness, shows the counter-influences of tradition 
and of environment. He exhibits the aristocrat, with his 
ideas of conspicuous waste and leisure, confronted by the 
business man who in turn is checkmated by the financier. 
Finally, on this great world chess-board we see the Vested 
Interests and the Common Man moving against each other. 
It was no part of Veblen’s business to say how this struggle 
will end. He was concerned only to point out the strength 
of the social forces, the underlying factors behind each point 
of view. But from his writings we can deduce that, as 
industrial society grows stronger, as mass production gathers 
more masses into its grip, the ** process view ”’ of life, the 
outlook that wants everything done well and takes a pride 
in work, will triumph over the traditional outlook which 
prides itself on genteel idleness, on futility and waste, or on 
predatory finance. 

That a man of encyclopedic knowledge—a philosopher, a 
psychologist and an economist—should point to such a 
conclusion, is encouraging to all those who stand for a world 
organised for service, a world in which well-fed idleness and 
predatory finance shall have no part. The vested interests 
recognised Veblen as an enemy. They hounded him out of 
American universities. They succeeded in preventing his 
election as President of the American Economic Association 
—a high honour which undoubtedly would have been his if 
ability and not orthodox opinions had been the test. From 
1919 Veblen lectured at the New School for Social Research, 
New York City, but his audience was far wider than those 
whom he taught there. As the New York Nation remarked, 
‘* his ideas and phrases have already become coin of the 
intellectual realm, and the very schoolboy of to-day knows 
about the canon of conspicuous consumption and the other 
whimsical realities. . . . Professor Veblen’s mordant wit, 
his extraordinary gift of phrase-making and his uncanny 
power of discovering wholly new meanings in old facts, gave 
to his writings an appeal wider than their purely scientific 
interest, and have already extended his influence far beyond 
the ranks of the technical economists.”? Long after the 
names of presidents of august and venerable associations 
have been forgotten Veblen will be remembered as a man 
who laboured honestly to dig the foundations of thought 
upon which the new social order will be built. 

R. M. Fox. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
" Retr nie is all’’; and so the modern biographer 


sadly misquoting Shakespeare, has ruined with 

pages of brilliant, irrelevant fun many afternoons 
which one had hoped to spend in the sober pursuit of the 
facts of a life. The disease of glitter has taken a much 
firmer hold in America than in Europe, although I suppose, 
we started it with Mr. Strachey, M. Maurois and the long, 
long trail of Herr Ludwig. In America there is no appro- 
priateness ; subjects quite unsuited to bright treatment are 
inoculated by ardent young essayists, and people whose 
whole life was a dedicated and devout solitude are forced 
out to make and to enjoy the party. Occasionally these 
Brighteners have no merit at all beyond a naive flippancy 
as unimportant as their ancestors’ undue solemnity; the 
works of these can be safely ignored. Too often, however, a 
biographer of real talent, with new material, a desire to 
paint a sincere portrait, and an almost untouched subject, 
will ruin the book by the addition of these dreadful little 
ornamental excesses. I am no esthetic prude. I can enjoy 
the paintings of Gustave Moreau and the autobiographical 
swagger of Alexandre Dumas; but I do not care to sce a 
Rembrandt subject treated in the manner of Moreau, and I 
would not care to have the life of Dante written by Dumas. 


* * * 


I am left with the impression of a disaster like that by Miss 
Taggard’s Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson (Knopf, 15s.). 
Here is a subject demanding restraint, quiet truth, reticence 
and religious elevation—a subject of very great difficulty. 
Miss Taggard has not failed hopelessly ; no bright lights, no 
inevitable quips and fancies could destroy that spiritual 
dignity of Emily Dickinson’s, but I feel, as I read her pages, 
that time and again Emily Dickinson is being made to show 
off, to parade, to pirouette, to behave in ways unnatural to 
her and monstrously unsuitable. Also the form of the book, 
its rather deliberate artfulness, betrays the simplicity of its 
subject. A book on Emily Dickinson’s life should begin, if 
ever biography should, *‘ Emily Elizabeth, the second child 
and elder daughter of Edward Dickinson and Emily Norcross 
his wife, was born on the 10th December, 1830.’’ Instead 
of this, Miss Taggard’s book begins : 

One April, past the middle of her life, Emily Dickinson wrote a 
little note, six sentences long, and got someone to post it off before 
she should change her mind. Because she had never done anything 
so perilous before the letter grew more and more crucial as Emily 
depicted it on its way to Boston, and by the time an answer got back 
to Amherst—as if it might be coming from God—Emily had 
persuaded herself that the verdict would be final. Meanwhile, to 
the matter-of-fact eye of a gentleman hurriedly searching his mail 
in the post-office at Worcester, Massachusetts, where the letter 
arrived, Emily’s was only one of several peculiar petitions. 

The book is a series of essays, some better than others, 
none without their flashes of insight and understanding ; but 
the reader who is not acquainted with the facts of Emily 
Dickinson’s life will have a hard task to extract them from 
this collection of lively, insinuating cross-word puzzles. 
Still, the book is necessary to all lovers of Emily Dickinson, 
for, as Miss Taggard shows, the existing volumes about her 
contain grave errors of fact which are here corrected, some- 
times from Emily’s own letters, sometimes from information 
supplied by friends. 


* * * 


Emily Dickinson was born in 1830 in Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts ; she lived at home all her life ; she was her father’s 
favourite child; she fell in love certainly twice—her first 
lover died suddenly of brain fever when Emily was only 
twenty years old, and he not much older; her second lover 


somehow suffered from that apprehensive uncertainty 
damned for ever in Browning’s The Statue and the Bust. 
So Emily never married. She wrote poems and sent them to 
T. W. Higginson, who thought them very odd. None were 
published till 1890, when Emily had been four years dead. 
Since 1890 she has gradually and surely been placed very 
near, if not at, the head of American poets ; her place, not to 
name any living authors, for fire, for originality, for a deep 
feeling, is with Christina Rossetti. She wrote her biography 
once, in four verses, which it is a pity that her father could 
not understand : 


My life closed twice before its close; 
It yet remains to sce 

If Immortality unveil 
A third event to me, 


So huge, so hopeless to conserve, 
As these that twice befel. 

Parting is all we know of heaven 
And all we need of hell. 


I never lost as much but twice, 
And that is in the sod. 

Twice have I stood a beggar 
Before the door of God! 


Angels, twice descending, 
Reimbursed my store. 

Burglar, banker, father, 
I am poor once more! 

Miss Taggard in one of her rare moments of critical 
brilliance points out how near Emily Dickinson’s poetic rap- 
ture comes to that of the Elizabethan metaphysical school. 
It appears not to be known whether she had read Donne 
and Marvell; but she is certain to have read Shakespeare, 
and it is not always remembered how close Shakespeare 
came to the metaphysician in some of his lyrical poems and 
the sonnets. I can picture the young Emily Dickinson 
looking, a little too tiredly, overcome by their reputation, 
through the plays, turning to the end of her father’s Shake- 
speare (perhaps in the Stevens’ edition) and then finding an 
unexpected, a strangely heady, intoxicating poem : 

So they loved, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one; 
Two distincts, division none: 

Number there in love was slain. 


Hearts remote, yet not asunder ; 
Distance, and no space was seen; 
*Twixt the turtle and his queen: 

But in them it were a wonder. 


* * * 


Emily Dickinson had no disciples except perhaps Stephen 
Crane, whose collected poems have just been published 
(Knopf, 7s. 6d.). They are far freer than were Emily’s, and 
his excursions into the dark waters of personal bitterness are 
more savage, have not her incomparable, divine ‘* cheeki- 
ness ’’—I know no other word for her aerial impudences. 
Yet Crane’s more masculine power finds its analogue only in 
Emily Dickinson’s poems. Perhaps his best and best-known 
poem appeared in the first book, The Black Riders, 
published in 1895 : 


In the desert 

I saw a creature, naked, bestial, 
Who, squatting upon the ground, 
Held his heart in his hands, 

And ate of it. 

I said, “Is it good, friend?” 

“It is bitter—bitter,’ he answered; 
“But I like it 

Because it is bitter, 

And because it is my heart.” 


There, in the answer of the self-devourer, is the motto of 
the generation that came after Crane, the artists who eat 
what they loathe, and loathe what they love because it 
is on their own feelings that they feed. 

RICHARD SUNNE. 
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THE KAISER’S FRIEND 


Philip Eulenburg : The Kaiser’s Friend. 
Translated by ErTrHen 
vols. 30s. 

Nearly thirty years ago a then leading German weekly, Die 
Woche, invited all the composers and song-writers prominent 
in Germany and Austria to contribute pieces for a collection of 
new Volkslieder. The editors were the veteran Joachim and 
Humperdinck; and, save Richard Strauss, nearly everyone in 
the front rank contributed. The collection was deservedly 
popular, and I bought a copy which I still possess. Among its 
thirty composers, jostling the names of Humperdinck, Siegfried 
Wagner, Edward Lassen, Eugen d’Albert, ete., is that of Prince 
Philipp zu Eulenburg, the “ Kaiser’s friend.” His two pieces 
are the only ones in which the composer has set poetry from his 
own pen. An excellent and unprejudiced German musician 
remarked to me, as we tried the book through, that they were 
quite the best in it; I agreed. 

I unearth this memory, because it serves to fix the point that 
on his artistic side, at all events, the Kaiser’s friend was no mere 
courtly trifler, but had very appealing talents. Only four years 
later began Maximilian Harden’s “ exposure” of him as a sex 
pervert, and the series of sensational trials whereby this stigma 
was affixed to his name without his ever getting a full chance to 
rebut it. His health gave way, but he survived as an invalid 
and a ruined man until 1921. 

Herr Johannes Haller, a German historical writer of standing 
and experience, undertook the posthumous task of editing his 
diaries and correspondence, which he published in 1923. Later, 
he has achieved a full biography, which Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne 
has now rendered into English. It ranks in Germany among the 
most important documents for the history of William II.’s reign, 
and the lights which it throws, not only on the monarch, but on 
such decisive personalities as the Chancellor von Biilow and the 
occult “‘ dark force”? Baron von Holstein, are new, vivid, and 
convincing. It is an attempt to rehabilitate the Prince and to 
clear his memory, not only of the crimes charged against him, 
but of the political obloguy which was heaped up at the same 
time. 

On the sex-charges no certain verdict can now be passed. Herr 
Haller establishes some presumptions against them; and in 
particular the detailed statement by the Princess which he prints 
in an appendix must carry much weight with students of such 
unsavoury topics. On the other side is the fact that no less 
than three men swore in court to having been Eulenburg’s 
victims, and though admittedly two were scoundrels, still their 
evidence was not shaken. What prevented the matter from being 
brought to a judicial decision was the state of Eulenburg’s health. 
He suffered from a complication of ailments—heart-trouble, 
chronic bronchitis, gout, arthritis, and thrombosis—and repeatedly 
proved incapable of standing his trial. Some doubts have not 
unnaturally been cast on an incapacity which lasted thirteen years ; 
but on this the medical and nursing evidence appears conclusive. 

On the political side the vindications are more complete. 
Almost every detail of the Eulenburg legend is turned upside 
down. It was said that the Prince pleased William IT. by flattery ; 
that he encouraged him in ideas of absolutism ; that his influence 
was cast on the side of Prussian reaction. Abundant letters and 
documents show, on the contrary, that where others flattered, 
Eulenburg was almost alone able and willing to tell the Emperor 
unpalatable truths; that he repeatedly warned him against his 
increasing disposition towards absolute rule, and that he had 
more pronounced Liberal sympathies than perhaps any other 
Prussian noble. It is certainly no credit to democratic politicians 
in pre-war Germany that they mistook and hounded down the 
one friend whom their cause had in the Kaiser’s immediate 
entourage. But the ignorance which misled them was not solely 
their fault; it resulted from the unbelievable water-tight bulk- 
heads which then divided the world of the Reichstag and the 
popular press from that of the caste which did the real ruling. 

Eulenburg’s artistic gifts were most varied. He was a poet 
and musician, sang well, wrote children’s stories, was the author 
of several successful plays, and also of some accomplished archi- 
tecture. He wanted to make these things his life-work, but his 
soldier father, an out-and-out Old Prussian, would not let him. 
So he entered the diplomatic service under Bismarck, and there 
spent a quarter of a century. Most of it was passed in German 
capitals, where the problem was the welding of the new Empire ; 


By JOHANNES HALLER. 
COLBURN Mayne. Secker. Two 


for the last seven years (1895-1902) he was Ambassador at Vienna. 
He first came to know his future sovereign in 1886. During the 
*nineties his influence at Court and in the Foreign Office was 
always great; and he was constantly acting as a mediator and 
smoother-out in the highest circles. Thus it was he who procured 
William II.’s consent to Biilow’s marriage. But it was between 
his retirement and his downfall (1902 to 1907) that he and his 
** camarilla”’ were reputed to influence the Emperor most. 
Herr Haller minimises his contacts and denies the ‘* camarilla,”’ 
but illustrates his personal ascendancy. For instance, in 1905 the 
Russian Count Witte was William II.’s guest, and in his Memoirs 
he observes: ‘‘ Pour tous ceux qui étaient présents, c’était en 
réalité le comte Eulenbourg qui paraissait le souverain.”’ In 
April, 1906, the Prince received the Black Eagle, highest of 
Prussian honours. A year later Harden’s oblique campaign 
against him was opened. 

Behind Harden—who in essentials was but a catchpenny 
scandal-hunter—stood a strangely different figure, Baron von 
Holstein. For sixteen years, from the fall of Bismarck down to 
his own, Holstein as head of the Foreign Office permanent staff 
had been the real director of German foreign policy. Able but 
sinister, he was more than anyone else responsible for its irritant 
and unconciliatory character. In 1906 he wrongly suspected 
Eulenburg of procuring his dismissal, insulted him, was challenged 
to a duel, and then made a complete apology. But he did not 
forgive; and the poison-campaign which ruined Eulenburg was 
the result. 

When the storm broke, both Biilow and the Kaiser quickly 
threw their friend over. They were panic-stricken about the 
repercussion which it might have on the Monarchy, and yielded 
to a Court in which Eulenburg had long had more enemies than 
friends. Who were these enemies? Apart from the Moltkes, who 
loved him, they were, broadly speaking, the military caste— 
especially the aristocratic officers from the Guards corps. Their 
contacts with William II. were continual, and their flattery 
never flagged. Eulenburg’s comments on them in his diaries 
and most private letters are at once scathing and prophetic. 
But they are those of a Cassandra. The Kaiser relished his 
company but not, as time went on, his advice. He frequently 
opposed most of William II.’s pet crazes—in particular, his navy- 
building against England. It was not that he was pro-English— 
far from it. But he believed that a quiet consolidation of 
Germany’s continental power was the immediate task, and more 
than sufficient for the day. 

One rises from this book oppressed by a new sense of the 
Byzantinism of the Prussian Court. Germany before 1914 wore 
such an air of commercial and bourgeois development that it is 
startling to find how caste-ridden the real Government remained. 
Mighty indeed was the revolution effected in 1919; incredibly 
unexplored were the paths of progress in which the Republic has 
since tried to walk. R. C. K. Ensor. 


TURKEY OLD AND NEW 


Turkey Faces West. By Ha.ipt Epre (formerly Professor of 
Western Literature in the University of Istambul). Yale 
University Press and Oxford University Press. 14s, 

Few of the consequences of the Great War have been more 
interesting than the struggle of the new Turkish State to 
modernise itself. Mustapha Kemal Pasha appears as a 
prince of innovators, and the westernisation of Turkey has 
now become a commonplace. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that all this means a sudden volte face. The Turks, as 
Madame Halidé Edib shows, have long—indeed, all through 
their history—been looking westward, reaching out to 
European culture and European institutions. Reformist 
movements, it is true, have been checked or modified at one 
period or another, by one cause or another—political, social, 
religious. But the Drang nach Westen has _ persisted 
throughout, and what we see to-day in Anatolia is the 
natural harvest of past sowings. And this westward urge, 
Madame Halidé Edib argues, makes the Turks peculiar 
among Asiatic peoples. Herein, she believes, 

lies the Turk’s superiority as well as inferiority to the other eastern 

peoples; with that curious, grim realism of the West, with its 

ruthless matter-of-factness, he handles his problems and passes on 
to new stages in his development, while the vast eastern world, 
the real East, still talks, discusses, and muses. The outcome may 
be that when the real East accomplishes its new and future destiny, 


it may have an eastern face of its own, while the Turk might look 
less original but more fundamentally western. 
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But this is not all her thesis. She draws, and elaborates, a 
sharp distinction between the ‘‘ Imperialist Ottomans ”’ and 
the ‘‘ real Turks.’’ The former were the ruling class, who 
built an empire and governed it for long with great ability. 
They adopted the Byzantine civilisation, their culture and 
their language were artificial. They embraced Islam and 
made it ‘‘ a part of the machinery of State and of law,’’ but 
did not, she thinks, derive much spiritual thought or emotion 
from it. The ‘ real Turk ”’ was, and is, of a quite different 
kind. He is simpler, more profound if more stolid; more 
tolerant, less aggressive. Indeed, we are told that an out- 
standing trait of the Turk is his lack of hatred and of desire 
for vengeance; hatred and a nursing of wrongs have been 
inculeated, Madame Halidé Edib laments, by a wrong-headed 
nationalism. However that may be, this ‘ real Turk ”’ is 
the man who has survived the break-up of the empire and the 
disappearance of the ruling Ottoman class, and it is he whom 
we must study if we are to understand the problems and 
estimate the future of the Turkish Republic. 

Madame Halidé Edib is a persuasive champion of her 
people. She has a head as well as a heart, and she knows 
how to be critical. But since her task is to defend the Turks 
against many hoary and false opinions, she naturally reserves 
the most of her criticism for their enemies and traducers. 
It is all too true that the European States have again and 
again in the course of history treated Turkey very scurvily. 
The crowning infamy, of course, was the letting loose of the 
Greek upon the broken and defenceless Turks after the Peace, 
and for that enterprise Great Britain, thanks largely to 
Mr. Lloyd George, bears its share of responsibility. But 
long before this—in the days of Lord Salisbury and right down 
to the world war—it was Turkey’s fate to suffer injustices at 
the hands of the European Powers, great and small. This is 
not to say that the Turk was always an innocent victim of 
foreign diplomacy and foreign armies; but he certainly was 
not the only villain—and not always the blackest—in the 
wars and intrigues that step by step robbed him of his 
dominions. No fair-minded reader of these pages will deny 
that Madame Halidé Edib has stripped off a great deal of 
the whitewash with which the Christian West has so smugly 
covered itself. And she has done it without malice or 
vituperation, by a recital of indisputable facts and the new 
light she throws on the qualities and the aspirations of her 
own people. She makes some mistakes in detail, and the 
‘* real Turk ’? may not perhaps be quite so fine a fellow as 
she suggests. But he is a better fellow than millions of us 
have chosen to believe. The typical Turk is not, and never 
was, an Abdul Hamid. 

Of the new Republic that has emerged from the long 
struggle the author of this book is, of course, a strong 
partisan; she played an active part, indeed, in its foundation. 
But as a Liberal idealist and an internationalist, she is no 
lover of the present regime, even though she admits that a 
dictatorship is, or was, in all the circumstances inevitable. 
She is guarded here in her reférences to the Ghazi and his 
methods; she has been freer in her criticism in the past—so 
free that she has since found it expedient to live abroad. 
In the changes that have attracted the attention of the 
world she sees matter both for praise and for blame. In 
principle they are good, but some of them have been carried 
out in too much of a hurry—notably the prohibition of the 
fez and the substitution of the Latin alphabet for the 
Turkish. The abolition of the Caliphate, the freeing of the 
State from religious control, she naturally approves, but she 
complains that the boot is now on the other foot. The things 
that are Cesar’s are at last rendered unto Cesar; but 
Cesar still keeps things that belong to God. The Govern- 
ment ought to leave Islam alone. Most important of all— 
or at any rate equal in importance with the new alphabet— 
is the adoption of the Swiss code in place of the Islamic 
family law. This will give stability to the Turkish family, and 
strengthen the position of women—who have already won 
their emancipation. Their improved status, by the way, is 
not a pure piece of westernisation. Among the “ real 
Turks,” Madame Halidé Edib points out, the women enjoyed 
a freedom and equality with the men which they did not lose 
until the eighteenth century. 


The final chapter asks the question, ‘‘ Whither Turkey? ” 
Is she to follow Europe, or “ collectivist Russia with its 
Asiatic soul,’ or ‘‘ standardised America with its ultra- 
capitalist system of democracy ’’? No confident answer can 
be given—save perhaps the partial and negative one that the 
Turks will not accept Communism as an economic system. 
The author’s own preference, we fancy, is for Europe, though 
she does not stress that in her book, which is addressed 
primarily to America. But it is a book that we hope will be 
widely read on this side of the Atlantic as well as on the 
other. Certainly no serious student of the history of contem- 
porary problems of the Near East can afford to miss it. 


MODERN THOUGHT AND DR. INGE 


Christian Ethics and Modern Problems. By W. R. Ince. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. 


Dr. Inge’s reputation as a journalist will doubtless be 
enhanced by this book; he has reached a certain standard 
from which he now, alas! seems unlikely to move. There is a 
specious parade of learning in the work; the parade has much 
of the stage army about it. The scholar with a new idea does 
not disseminate it by scissors and paste-brush, the chief 
instruments that seem to have been used by Dr. Inge. It is 
probably not an exaggeration to say that one-third of the 
book consists of quotations, without recourse even to the 
subterfuge of oratio obliqua. The formula “‘ As so and so 
says’ is repeated with an iteration wearisome to one who 
has read those passages before. Nor does this lavish citation 
necessarily indicate extensive reading. For example, Dr. 
Inge may have drawn his reference to the peccatum 
Sodomicum in Anglo-Saxon times from an original reading of 
St. Anselm, but it is quite as likely that he has translated a 
footnote on page 104 of Dr. Gore’s Christ and Society; and his 
quotations from Lecky are oddly co-terminous with those in 
Mr. Russell’s Marriage and Morals. There is not a single new 
idea in the whole book, save for some interesting work on 
family trees in Isaeus, but perhaps new ideas should not be 
expected in Dr. Inge. His function in letters, established at 
a time when few English theologians knew German and none 
had read Plotinus, is to act as a clearing house for other 
people’s ideas. Nothing is lost in the clearance; much is 
gained in point of style; but members of a good library will 
prefer to read Lecky, Coulton and Troeltsch for themselves. 

Englishmen, it has been said, set greater pride on being 
gentlemen than on being scholars or Christians, and Dr. Inge 
had better be allowed to give sentence on himself on the 
second charge. Of the section on ‘“‘ Theocratic Imperialism ”’ 
he says: ‘* The whole of this chapter will, I am afraid, be 
offensive not only to any Roman Catholics into whose hands 
the book may fall, but to many in my own Church.”’ The 
severest comment to be made on that sentence is that 
it is true. After lamenting the deplorable taste in some 
passages the reader will be amazed to discover a statement in 
the last chapter that the original MS. has been softened down. 
Courtesy in controversy is apparently not among the Dean’s 
‘* Problems of Personal Ethics.’’ However, the religious 
papers can be trusted lui rendre la change de sa piéce—which 
will be not the least unfortunate result. 

The book will disappoint any who may seek grounds therein 
for a heresy hunt. Dr. Inge is almost severely orthodox. He 
toys with the idea of pre- and extra-marital intercourse, but 
comes to the conclusion that prostitution ‘‘ cannot be 
justified ’’; even the modern “‘ sympathetic condonation of 
adultery ”’ passes his understanding, and, with what appears 
to be a piece of reactionary spitefulness, he would forbid 
‘‘the marriage of an adulterer with his or her paramour.” 
He judges from an intimate acquaintance with thirty families 
that most marriages under our lifelong monogamous system 
are successful. It is reminiscent of the ages of faith to read 
‘there is no reason why .. . rape should not be capital.” 
It is natural that an author who thinks the revolt against 
sexual taboos has gone too far should regard the offence of 
pederasts as ‘“‘a sin, not a disease.’’ In being “ unable to 
censure ’’ contraception among married couples he has 


some of his episcopate behind him. Permissive, though dis- 
couraged, marriage of the innocent party in a divorce has 
many Christian supporters; so has suicide in the very excep- 
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tional circumstances which Dr. Inge allows. He regards war 
as a great evil, but thinks it can be justified according to 
occasion. It would appear from these deliverances that the 
Dean is in danger of losing his reputation as an ecclesiastical 
rebel. Emancipated youth would find him a stern confessor. 
But here the journalist in Dr. Inge comes to the rescue, and a 
few deft touches restore his position. While he holds that 
“beyond Jesus of Nazareth the moral stature of humanity 
cannot go,’’ he thinks that Jesus has never been rightly 
interpreted from His day to this; that is doing nothing else 
than to dismiss the careful training of the disciples as a heart- 
rending failure. After the New Testament he has “ no con- 
fidence that the Church remained true to its marching 
orders,’’ and “‘ real Christianity has never been successful.’’ 
A correlative belief is that ‘‘ there are no truer Christians 
than the Society of Friends,’’ and the journalist comes 
into his own with the declaration that eugenics “‘ is a religion, 
and its name is Christianity.’’ Sentences like this will ensure 
that Dr. Inge maintains a reputation for advanced Chris- 
tianity, but the substance of the book shows him to be 
treading cautiously on that main road of Christian ethical 
tradition which he professes to despise. 

Once these strictures, severe as they may be, are admitted, 
nothing but praise is left for the book. As a piece of 
journalism it must awaken the admiration of all Dr. Inge’s 
brethren in Fleet Street. The writing that occurs outside 
quotation marks is brilliant, and every now and then some 
striking expression fixes itself upon the reader’s imagination, 
e.g., ‘‘ The only true apostolic succession is in the lives of 
the saints,”’ ‘‘ A cool head and a cold heart never yet brought 
anyone to the foot of the Cross,’ ‘‘ In the spiritual warfare 
there is no exemption for those over fifty.’”” The mass of 
multifarious but accurate information which has gone to the 
compiling of this book is amazing, and it is no less astonishing 
that in this wealth of reference there are few obvious errors 
of fact. Perhaps, now that we know from the mystery 
religions the true meaning of Barrodiyew, it is an error to 
go on talking of ‘‘ vain repetitions.”’ 

Dr. Inge’s statement that the repeal of capital punishment 
in certain countries has been followed by an increase in 
homicides directly contradicts the evidence recently brought 
before the Royal Commission. It is not, however, on the 
score of inaccuracy that the book will be chiefly attacked, but 
on that of provocativeness. Where, in the uncertain state of 
our knowledge two opinions are possible, Dr. Inge always 
plumps unhesitatingly for one. As a result the book is 
eminently readable, and never flags in interest from cover to 
cover. But this provocativeness is occasionally overdone. 
The reader will wonder why Dr. Inge wrote, ‘‘ The dishonesty 
of Roman Catholic controversy moves the indignation even of 
Bishop Gore ’’—even of Bishop Gore, than whom the Roman 
Church has no severer critic! 

It may be said that the book is written from the stand- 
point that “‘ religion and ethics are, for a Christian, insepar- 
able.’”? This is an excellent tenet, but in the hands of Dr. 
Inge it seems to mean that religion is ethics, a proposition 
which too often leads to the abandonment of both. The 
greater part of the book is historical in its nature, and Dr. 
Inge is on his surest ground when he portrays the evil results 
that follow from religion untempered by the moral conscious- 
ness. In his unfavourable judgment of asceticism and his 
combating of the notion that sexual intercourse is in itself 
evil he is merely reflecting the modern conscience; the same is 
true of the high value he sets on leisure and games, though 
he rightly deprecates excess in these. But there are some 
statements that make his authority as a moral teacher highly 
dubious. The man who can hold that the artisan is paid 
quite enough is surely lacking in moral discernment where it 
is most needed; and the condemnation of luxuries such as 
champagne drinking comes with singular impropriety from 
one reputed to be so great a favourite at City Company 
dinners. The extraordinary satisfaction which he feels for 
the English character will amuse the “ lesser breeds without 
the law ”’; corporate humility is as necessary as personal. 

The chief impression left by the book is that Dr. Inge has 
a profound dislike of Catholics and Socialists, combined with 
a withering scorn for those who attempt to be both; but he 
sees well how Catholicism can be at once the champion of 
conservatism and the ally of revolutionary movements. His 


literary dexterity enables him to get over the obvious 
Socialism of so many Christian Fathers. Another impression 
is that the author has never had any impulses, however 
trivial, which are not intellectual, nor ever mingled with the 
vulgar mob. He lacks the moral fervour of St. Ambrose—or 
*“even Bishop Gore ’’—and does not atone for it by the 
practical initiative of a Bentham. The attraction of Dr. Inge 
consists solely in that he says from the pulpit what other men 
say in their clubs. It is so unusual to hear a clergyman 
talking about a ‘‘ rutting season among women ”’ or “ the 
amateur’s competition with the professional,’ that many 
people are certain to buy the book. Those who do so will 
obtain a volume that is admirably bound and competently 
indexed, and for which the proof-reading has been faultless. 


THE ARCHITECT OF LOCARNO 


Lord D’Abernon’s Diary. Vol. III., The Years of Recovery, 
Jan., 1924-Oct., 1926. Hodder and Stoughton. 21s. 


The first British Envoy to the German Republic viewed his 
task in Berlin as a trilogy, consisting of a business settlement of 
reparations (the Dawes Plan), a treaty of mutual guarantees for 
Western Europe (Locarno), and the full entry of Germany into 
the League of Nations. Lord D’Abernon was so fortunate as 
to see the three-fold achievement carried through, thus making 
for himself a unique record as an ambassador of peace. This 
concluding volume of his Diary covers the work connected with 
all three successes, and includes a precise day-to-day narrative 
of the difficult road to Locarno. 

The opening move was made by the Germans in January, 
1925, Dr. Luther being Chancellor and Stresemann Foreign 
Secretary. The events of the first hopeful year—1924—had 
prepared the way, and Lord D’Abernon himself had been working 
steadily in this direction for three years. He was convinced 
that security must precede reparations, and that when once the 
principle of mutual guarantees was accepted, other vexatious 
problems would tend to solve themselves. London, however, was 
cool and Paris suspicious; Sir Austen Chamberlain’s attitude 
was one of persistent attachment to France. No _ progress 
was made for two months, and then, in March, Sir Austen became 
an enthusiastic champion of the idea. The French took from 
him what they would not have taken from any other statesman, 
the view that a bilateral treaty was literally the only way 
out. Lord D’Abernon is generous in acknowledgment of 
Sir Austen’s honesty and persistence, and he praises especially 
his wisdom in refusing to allow the treaty to be imperilled by 
the ill-timed German declaration on war guilt. But he is not able 
to sustain the eulogy in reference to the Chamberlain policy 
after 1925, the detailed evidence of the Diary being, as we should 
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expect, seriously damaging to the Foreign Secretary when we 
come to the dismal story of the intrigues over the League Council 
seats in the following year. 

Lord D’Abernon’s admiration for Stresemann is almost 
unbounded, and his portrait of the man is perhaps the best 
thing in the present volume. He was, according to this admirable 
witness, wholly free from superstition and self-deception. He 
had an immense enjoyment of the good things of life, delighted 
in his own power of expression, and was invariably stimulated 
by obstacles. He was always unpopular in Germany, and he 
never expected gratitude from his fellow-countrymen. When 
we remember the condition of Germany and of Franco-German 
relations after the collapse of the mark and the invasion of the 
Ruhr, we may agree that Lord D’Abernon does not exaggerate 
the importance of the Pact. In Berlin, after the signing, affairs 
were much too quiet for the Ambassador, who remarks that 
“if the tranquillity of Europe produced by Locarno is at all 
proportionate to the dullification here, Europe has gained a great 
deal.”” There is one conspicuous omission from the record that 
is certain to be commented upon in the United States. 
Mr. Houghton, the American Ambassador, was transferred to 
London early in 1925, and so could not co-operate in the good 
work from Berlin. But it is well known that he was a whole- 
hearted supporter of Stresemann and Lord D’Abernon, and it is 
to be regretted that no mention is made of his contribution to 
the treaty result. 

The intimate personal touches are less numerous than the 
present-day reader of a diplomatic diary is apt to look for, but 
Lord D’Abernon can be entertaining at times. He tells us that 
Lord Curzon, masterful to the last, hastened his own end by 
insisting on having his way with the surgical dressings. Upon 
Mr. MacDonald, whom he admires, Lord D’Abernon has some 
shrewd observations, noting that his policy would be “ essentially 
Scotch: there is no danger of its being either simple or direct.” 
Commenting on his popularity in the department he says 
in 1924: ‘* The resentment of the Foreign Office against the 
haughty and inconsiderate Curzon is such that the devil himself 
would be welcome.” Lord D’Abernon was chairman of the 
Liquor Control Board during the war, and his remarks about 
drink are as knowledgeable as his remarks about international 
finance, another speciality of his. But there are days when he 
puts down what is said to him with a naivety that seems out of 
character with so thoroughgoing a man of the world. Here is 
one amusing instance. He reports quite seriously a conversation 
about the blunders made by Clemenceau and Woodrow Wilson 
at the Paris Conference, which was lightened by a joke from 
Mr. Philip Kerr, now Lord Lothian. Wilson’s view of Poland, 
he said, was influenced by the statue of Kosciusko, which stands 
near the White House, bearing on its pedestal the line, “ And 
Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell!” 


KING ARTHUR IN ITALY 


The Arthurian Legend in Italian Literature. 
GARDNER. Dent. 12s. 6d. 


The name of Professor Gardner on a title-page is a 
sufficient certificate of accuracy and thoroughness. Many 
years ago his work on Dante and Giovanni del Virgilio 
revealed much that could not easily be found elsewhere; and 
here are the same qualities, if possible in yet higher degree. 
This is not to say that the book is easy reading. It is not; it 
is something very much better—hard reading that repays the 
trouble. Dr. Gardner gives the original of his extracts, and 
adds a translation. A most comprehensive index knits up 
the ravelled sleeve of names, poems, romances, authorities, 
and the endless variations of the narrative. Some excellent 
illustrations increase the reader’s pleasure. 

Dr. Gardner traces the whole history of the Arthurian saga 
in Italy from its first appearance in the twelfth century down 
to our own time, and a very remarkable history it is. The 
Italian poets had no Malory to dominate their minds. They 
were thus in a sense freer than ours. The land through 
which they were to move was less fully charted, and they 
could wander where and as they would. It would appear 
that the story entered Italy, in the first instance, as a kind 
of vague tradition, as if travellers had brought it from France 
by word of mouth. The poets show little knowledge of its 


By EpMuUND 


details, and use the names merely as conventional types. “I 
am truer than Tristan to Iseult ’”’; ‘‘ Not Erec loved Enid as 
I love thee ”’; ‘‘ Ivain languished less than I ’’: such are their 
expressions of devotion; and there is at least one poem which 
is remarkably like Chaucer’s enumerative Balade : 

Hyde ye your beauties, Isoude and Elaine, 

My lady comth, that al this may distayne. 

Ere long, however, the whole story came into the country, 
and suffered modifications in accordance with Italian cireum- 
stances and genius. A Venetian produced the Prophecies of 
Merlin. Palaméde, Lancelot, and Tristan were translated, 
but with such additions or alterations as suited the trans- 
lators; and the legend may be said to have become 
thoroughly nationalised. Either in French or in Italian the 
Arturi ambages pulcerrimz came under the eye of Dante, 
who puts Tristan, along with Paris, among those “‘ whom 
love parted from this our life,’”” and who compares the smile 
of Beatrice to the cough of the Lady of Malehaut, al primo 
fallo scritto di Ginevra. But the most famous passage is, of 
course, that which describes how Paolo and Francesca, 
sitting alone and without fear, read together of Lancelot and 
Guinevere, kissed, and read no more. Nothing, however, 
could show more clearly than this incident the freedom with 
which the Italians worked their pleasure on the old romances. 
Galchaut, the ‘‘ haut prince,’”’ is in Lancelot the noblest of 
knights; here he, and the book that bears his name, are 
degraded into mere pandars; while it has been shown that 
Dante, to increase the pathos of his tale, conflates the story 
of Lancelot and Guinevere with that of Tristan and Iseult. 
Boccaccio is still more cavalier. Not only does he often 
represent Arthur and his Table as “ no better than they 
should be,” but, in his novella on Paolo and Francesca, so 
long accepted as literal truth, he stole from the tale of 
Tristan some of the most telling incidents, and boldly tacked 
them on to the story of Rimini. 

Still more interesting is Professor Gardner’s account of the 
indirect influence of the Arthurian saga. To Boiardo the 
cycle of Charlemagne was non di quel valore e quella estima 
as that of Arthur. When therefore he took in hand the 
writing of the Orlando Innamorato, he made the deliberate 
attempt to infuse the duller epic with the romance and 
enchantment of the more “ esteemed.’’ The very title, 
** Roland in Love,’”’ shows the intention of transforming the 
hero of Roncesvalles into a Tristan; and the whole poem is 
really an Arthurian story with Carlomannian names. 
Ariosto, in his sequel, carried on the same work. Not only 
are many episodes borrowed from the Palaméde, the Tristan, 
or the Vita di Merlino, but the glamour which, when he 
pleases, he can cast around his story, and which so took the 
imagination of Spenser, derives not from the Paladins but 
from the Knights of the Round Table. That story on which, 
at first or second hand, Shakespeare drew for Much Ado, is 
clearly reminiscent of Lancelot, and even could we otherwise 
doubt its origin, the choice of the name Ginevra would 
prove it. 

Even the more classically-minded Tasso is not free from the 
*‘ waving and woven” charm of Broceliande. In Rinaldo, 
and—to a lesser degree—in Jerusalem Delivered, he shows 
that he had felt its power; and we know that he harboured a 
keen admiration for the two poems of Alamanni, in which 
the more rigid epic style had been, with some success, 
applied to the romantic theme. The Avarchide he regarded 
as the best constructed plot in Italian poetry, and as showing 
the path he was himself to follow in the Jerusalem. It is 
one of the marvels of literary history that these old tales, the 
work of scores of anonymous writers, should have proved 
their possession of an almost universal appeal. Their 
light is not even yet dim, nor their natural force abated. 
A hundred years ago Leopardi paid tribute to the “‘ matter 
of Britain’ in a poem on the story of Guiron. Carducci 
*‘ gives Iseult back to King Mark in the Islands of the 
Blessed ”’; and in the last ten years two plays by Ettore 
Muschino, La Regina Ginevra and Merlino e Viviana, have 
proved that the fascination the ancient tales had for 
Tennyson, for Swinburne, for Arnold, for Morris, is strong 


enough to capture poets born in the native land of 
classicism. 
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General 


I’m Alone 
JACK RANDELL 


‘Captain Randell is terrific. His work is as 
explosively fascinating as a firework. During 
his wildly adventurous life he has been sailor, 
soldier, big-game hunter, midwife, spy, Arctic 
explorer, mining engineer, and bootlegger. 
The whole rich, fantastic tale of Captain 
Randell’s life is told breathlessly, ruthlessly, 
artlessly. This is one of the most exciting 
books I have read for years !’ 

NORMAN COLLINS in the News-Chronicle 10s. 6d. 


Two Years 


LIAM O’FLAHERTY 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


‘A sense of the terrific power of the modern 
machine is one of the most authentic “ dis- 
coveries”” Mr. Liam O’Flaherty has brought 
back from his two years’ adventuring in the 
underworld. One would not willingly endure 
the coarseness and brutality and misery that 
Mr. O’Flaherty records, but he has done a 
service by reminding us that through all this 
the world lives.’ 

RICHARD ALDINGTON in the Referee 


Horizon 
KEN ATTIWILL 


From Melbourne to Europe in the f’cle 
of a windjammer, a realistic, slangy, virile 
and fascinating narrative. With an intro- 
duction by CAPTAIN DAVID W. BONE 7s. 6d. 


The Soviets in World 
Affairs 


LOUIS FISCHER 


‘ These volumes stand out in welcome contrast 
to the deluge of “‘ wild-cat”’ literature which 
has been poured out d propos of recent events 
in Russia. The book is a document of the 
highest historical value.’ 

Sunday Times Two volumes, 36s. 


Edward Martyn 


and the Irish Revival 
DENIS GWYNN 


‘Martyn’s fame will rest on his activities in 
the new Irish theatre. He laboured very 
hard for it, he paid for it, and one may doubt 
if without him the revival would ever have 
taken place.’ 

ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard 

‘Mr. Gwynn constructs a portrait of a remark- 
able man which is as interesting as Mr. 
Moore’s but decidedly more pleasant.’ 
Times 


7s. 6d. 


12s. 6d. 











Fiction 


Miss Mole 


E. H. YOUNG 


‘After reading miss MOLE I realise how grave 
was my omission to read the previous works 
of Miss E. H. Young. It is one which I 
intend to rectify as speedily as possible. For 
this new novel of hers is a book of such wit as 
comes to one but too rarely. Miss Mole is, 
in fact, a darling, whom we should all like to 
know. Her creation justifies for her author 
the highest recognition.’ Punch 7s. 6d. 


‘WILLIAM,’ Miss Young’s deservedly famous 
novel, is now obtainable in the Travellers’ 
Library 20 thousand 38. 6d. 


Rose Anstey 
RONALD FRASER 


‘ROSE ANSTEY must be read to be believed: 
It makes its own world and justifies it. Rose 
herself is heroic, a quality we have ceased to 
expect in heroines, and the whole lovely story 
is conceived in the vein of her magnificence. 
It can safely be said that nobody who reads 
ROSE ANSTEY—and everybody ought to read 
it—is likely to forget it. The sustained 
beauty of the prose is the just expression of 
beauty in the conception.’ 

GERALD GOULD in the Observer 7s. 6d. 


The Great Meadow 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


‘What a novel! How original in feeling! 
How dignified and decorous in its extreme 
modernness! How charged with subtle 
emotion! How admirably written!’ 

ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard. With 
an introduction by EDWARD GARNETT 7s. 6d. 


Swallows and Amazons 
ARTHUR RANSOME 


‘Mr. Ransome’s swALLOWS AND AMAZONS is 
decidedly one of the books to take away on 
our holidays, for I can see it being read aloud 
on a thousand sandy beaches and as a special 
treat in bed to inspire further ideas for the 
morrow’s adventures .. . . Watch the effect of 
the first hundred pages on your own children. 
If they want no more, send for a doctor’ 
writes s. P. B. MAIS in the Daily Telegraph. 

It is also a book to be read when holidays 
are over, to recall their flavour and excite- 
ment. 7s. 6d. 


The Saints, the Devil 
and the King 


M. L. MABIE 


An historical novel centring round the re- 
markable personality of Louis XI. _7s. 6d. 


Third Impression 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE WORLD 
Plant Hunting on the Edge of the World. 


Warp. Gollancz. 21s. 


By F. Kincpon 


‘*The more I see of men, the more I like flowers,’’ as a 
cynophobe nearly said. That is one’s final thought after 
reading Captain Kingdon Ward’s vivid account of his experi- 
ences as a plant hunter in the Burmese Oberland in 1926, in 
furthest Assam in 1928, and on the North-West frontier of 
India. He belongs to that all too rare type, the persuasive 
expert, whose very incomprehensibilities to the lay mind have 
(when the layman is on holiday) an infuriating fascination. 
True, there are very few of them. Certain orchids “ often 
sapro phytic’? may be one. ‘‘ The Mishmis keep a few 
humped cattle and mithun”’ (another). Epiphytes, he 
explains, are certain perching plants like orchids, often mis- 
named parasites, who live solely it would seem on light and 
air. Most numerous of these are the Rhododendrons, of 
which Captain Ward discovered over thirty new varieties, 
including R. exasperatum, whose name we should like 
explained. 

But to discuss plants is no fitting way to discuss this book. 
The author is no hairy-kneed herbarium fiend, though an 
expert at his job, well aware of what he is after, and able to 
write. ‘‘ Meanwhile I mused on the day’s work and especially 
on Primula Wattii.’’ His instinct is primarily that of the 
hunter. Bruised and battered we follow him risking his skin 
for the Maroon Meadow Primula and turning back like 
Bunyan at the end with a “‘ yet do I not repent me,”’ or, as 
Captain Ward would say, ‘‘ It was worth it.’’ Visions of his 
plants growing in English gardens constantly uplift him. 
Nor was he discouraged by the weight of previous research 
and discovery, not, for instance, by the ‘‘ 400 species (of 
Rhododendron) in cultivation ”’ in Sino-Himalaya, and adds, 
** It is a tribute to our English weather that we have hardy 
plants from Sino-Himalaya collected as low as 7,000 feet and 
as high as 14,000 feet.’’ Captain Kingdon Ward does not 
underline his difficulties, but when one realises that the Lohit- 
Irrawaddy divide in Burma was virgin territory to a botanist, 
and that the Diphuk La (the Burma frontier) in this region 
had been crossed only once before by white men, his achieve- 
ment in himself penetrating it will be appreciated even Ly 
those to whom Primula Wattii and Rhododendron 
grande are goals for the insane. 

Burma, outside the theatre as we know it, is no land “ of 
temple bells, pagan gods and strong silent Englishmen 
struggling with dacoits.’”’ Burma, in fact, is not all one long 
languorous Mandalay. But Captain Ward braved hunger, 
leeches, ff6ods, snow and treachery (not to mention politics, 
for to approach the Tibetan frontier uninvited, even if you 
are in search of ruby poppies in a land where poppies are 
blue, is to risk questions in Parliament), in his search for 
hardy and beautiful plants. In the moss-strangled ‘‘ work- 
shops of the jungle,’’ only less than in these Alps, he was 
able to mark down and identify the flower, and then to return 
in due season to collect the seed. In the Burmese Oberland 
he establishes his own rock garden to have plants “‘ on the 
spot in the autumn—seeding into my own hand so to speak." 
No wonder he was given the Founder’s gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society! The perquisites of such 
exploration are curious. Captain Ward had a new grass- 
hopper of his discovery named after him (Podisma wardi), 
also a long-tailed Trogon, a bird about which he tells us some 
interesting details (Ptyrotrogon wardi). 

The rock garden especially will be eternally indebted to 
him. As an author, glancing into a bookshop window, may 
be pleased to see his works, Captain Ward should feel the 
same thrill when he pokes his head over, one has reason to 
hope, an increasing number of garden walls. His book is a 
fitting record of an achievement living and increasing, and 
should be possessed by all Alpine enthusiasts who value a 
good index. It is well illustrated, and includes a really 
excellent photograph of one of the author’s new blue poppy 
discoveries. Captain Ward will not grudge us the complaint 
that of his three maps one is elementary, the other two 
detailed and very difficult to use as an illustrative guide to 
his journeys. 


sino- 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Sir Robert Hudson: A Memoir. By J. A.Spenper. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

A long and unbroken spell of good fortune was enjoyed by the 
Liberal Party in one respect if in no other, for it had in its chief 
organiser throughout the years leading up to the great victory of 1906 
and until the war a man of fine talent and charm. ‘“‘ As an organiser,” 
says Mr. J. L. Garvin, in a tribute written for this volume, ‘* more 
powerful than his considerate manners might lead the unwary to 
suppose, he was insistent, resistant, and persistent to any extent 
required.” But all who knew Sir Robert Hudson agreed that he was 
as unlike the accepted notion of a party manager as a man could be. 
He was born in 1864, entered the service of the National Liberal 
Federation at 18, and after the Home Rule election of 1886 was at the 
Liberal Central Association in Westminster until the end of his working 
life. Mr. Spender draws a most agreeable picture of his circle of 
friends during the last period of Liberalism. As organiser of the Red 
Cross, and its enormous fund of nearly £22 millions, Hudson accom- 
plished a remarkable piece of war service. The work brought him 
into close contact with Northcliffe, whose widow he married. 
This memoir has one chapter of party history that has high interest 
and value—an account of the Lloyd George Fund and the acute diffi- 
culties which it created for Liberals in the elections of 1923 and 1924. 
It is made plain in Mr. Spender’s exact and restrained style that those 
difficulties were altogether too much for Robert Hudson and his 
associates. ; 


The Letters of Maarten Maartens. 
22s. ° 

Maartens’s letters recall very pleasantly a period curiously remote 
—the days when Robertson Nicoll was a power in the land of letters, 
when James Barrie was a young author, when Edmund Gosse succeeded 
in leading to literature people for whom Andrew Lang was too scholarly 
and Saintsbury too learned, the days when George Moore was still 
a dashing and dangerous rebel, and when Maartens himself was, with 
Marion Crawford and W. E. Norris, a novelist who was not afraid of 
innovation and yet kept to tradition. His letters are unassuming 
kindly chit-chat, with here and there a passage of shrewd criticism or 
ingenious suggestion. Also there are good letters from James Barrie, 
from Gosse, and from ‘“ Q,” who furnishes an introduction. All who 
like the byways of late Victorian and Edwardian letters will find 
much to amuse them in this collection. 


Edited by his Daughter. Constable. 


The Outline of History. By H. G. Wetts. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

As Mr. Wells practically admits in the preface to an excellent reprint 
(which has some good revisions and corrections), this book should, be 
called My Outline of History; if that is remembered, an intelligent 
reader with some general knowledge can gain much learning as well 
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MONEY IN PARIS 


Almost under the shadow of the Colonne 
Vendéme, and hard by the Opéra and the 
Rue de Rivoli, is the Paris office of the West- 
minster Foreign Bank. Whether on pleasure 
or business bent, English-speaking visitors are 
often thankful for some such centre to which 
they can turn for guidance and information 
upon exchange and banking matters. That 
English ways are understood here is assured 
by the presence of a resident English Director, 
Manager, and Sub-Manager, and travellers 
are invited to avail themselves of the 
help that is readily given 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Westminster Foreign Bank, 22 Place Vendéme, Paris 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
EMPIRE 


EDMUND VON GLAISE-HORSTENAU 


Colonel Edmund von Glaise-Horstenau is Director of 
the War Archives in Vienna, and his book is a triumph 
of historical skill, judgment and lucidity. The subject 
is one of vast complexity—the disappearance of the 
agelong empire of the Habsburgs, as it were overnight, 
though its causes reached far back into the past. On 
the continent the book has had a great sale. With 64 
portraits. 25s. net. Prospectus post free. 


¢ DOCTOR DARWIN 


HESKETH PEARSON 


The first full-length biography of Charles Darwin’s 

grandfather, “the man who gave a creed to Creative 

Evolution,” and who anticipated such things as the 

gramophone, eugenics, aeroplanes and psycho-analysis. 

Mr. Pearson is a direct descendant of the Doctor. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


AMPHION 
OR, THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
DUDLEY HARBRON 


An architect’s study of Victorian ideas as evidenced 
in public and private buildings. ‘ Extremely enter- 
taining.’—V. SACKVILLE - WEST, broadcasting. 
‘* Replete with interesting information.’””--HAROLD 
NICOLSON in the Daily Express. 6s. net. 
Prospectus post free. 


































THE 
LILY OF FORT GARRY 
JANE ROLYAT 


Nineteenth-century Canada becomes a visible’ country 
to the reader of this novel. It is a solid achievement, 
in the best English tradition, yet in unfolding its simple 
love story the author reveals the most delicate subtleties. 
7s. 6d. net. 








A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


LEGOUIS AND CAZAMIAN 


“Well written, ample, comprehensive, entirely lacking 
in pretentiousness, frank, and readable.”—FRANK 
SWINNERTON in the Evening News. Two volumes 
in one. 1440 pages: illustrated. 18s. net. 
Prospectus post free. 


THE 
ARTHURIAN LEGEND IN 
ITALIAN LITERATURE 


EDMUND G. GARDNER, LITT.D. 


A detailed account, based on unpublished as well as 

published texts, of the various forms in which the 

Arthurian stories appear in Italy from the Early Middle 

Ages to the Renaissance. With valuable illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE GREEK WAY 
EDITH HAMILTON 


An appreciation of the values of Greek civilisation in 
the light of modern needs and experience. 10s. 6d. net. 
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T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
THE ESSAYS OF JAMES HUNEKER 


Selected and with an Introduction by H. L. MENCKEN. 
Demy 8vo, 500 pages. 25/- net. 


QUEENS OF KUNGAHALLA 


By SELMA LAGERLOF (Eclectic Library). 3/6 net. 


YOU CAN ESCAPE 


Thrilling and true accounts of jail-breaking 
By Epwarp H. SMITH. 10/6 net. 


MENTAL RADIO: DOES IT WORK 
AND HOW? 

By Upton SINCLAIR. 278 illustrations. 8/6 net. 
THE ORIGINS OF POPULAR 
SUPERSTITIONS 
By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON. 7/6 net. 
CELEBRATED MUSICIANS: PAST 
AND PRESENT 


By HuBERT WHELBOURN. 8/6 net, 


CATERING FOR THE YOUNG 
By Dorotuy Morton. 2/6 net. 
NEW NOVELS, 7s. 6d. net. 


Paul Trent - - A Soviet Marriage. 
Julian Swift - - Come With Me a Little Way. 
Victoria Cross - The Unconscious Sinner. 








Anonymous - Waac—Demobilized. 

Upton Sinclair Mountain City. 

James Huneker Painted Veils. 

Maurice Dekobra- Venus on Wheels. 

Carman Barnes -_ Schoolgirl. 

Upton Sinclair - Boston (736 pages, 5/-). 
Barry Pain - - Humorous Stories (8/6 net). 





Cobham House, Water Lane, London, E.C.4 

















Read the 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
REVIEW 


Issued Monthly - 2s. 6d. 


This publication deals with every phase of 
industrial and labour problems throughout 
the world. 


Published in the United Kingdom for the 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE (LEAGUE OF NATIONS) 
By GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


















































A Great Work with a Great Object. 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


The Society has recently acquired Esher Place, Esher, where 170 girls 

will receive proper home influence and domestic training. £10,000 is 

required to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use. 
lease send a contribution. 


10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 














1,100 children are always being maintained, 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
for all branches of the Society’s work. 


Patrons: TuetR Majesties THE KinG AND QugeN, H.R.H. Princess Mary, 
Countess oF Harewoop, Fretp-MarsHaL H.R.H. THe Duke or CoNnNAUGHT. 
President: H.R.H. tue Prince or Wares, K.G. Chairman and Treasurer: 
Francis H. Cayton, Esg. Deputy Chairman: Lorp DaryNGToN, Chairman of 
“Arethusa’”’ Committee : Howson F. Devitt, Esq. Secretary: F. Brian Pe.y, A.F.C, 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


The Soctety pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 
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as much entertainment from the book. Mr. Wells’s chief fault is his 
inability to believe that any conqueror had any virtues: for instance, 
his sketch of Timur is very unfair—contemporary evidence shows that 
he loved learning and respected the arts. The paper used for the 
volume of twelve hundred odd pages is necessarily rather thin, but 
the type is clear and not too small. 


A History of the Consecration of Churches and Churcbyards. 
R. W. Muncrey. Heffer. 6s. 

For his story of the consecration of church buildings from the 
earliest times Mr. Muncey has brought all manner of authorities, 
ecclesiastical, antiquarian and archeological, into contribution, and 
his review of the ceremonies involved is full of curious information 
gathered from many sources. He holds that the ritual of dedica- 
tion of buildings set apart for Christian worship was of Jewish 
origin; but it is also clear that the ritual of writing the letters of the 
alphabet across the pavement of the church in two lines, thus 
inscribing the floor with a large St. Andrew’s Cross, was of lay and 
Roman origin, the cross recalling the transverse lines used by Roman 
surveyors. In addition to this study proper, Mr. Muncey deals with 
the old custom of holding fairs in the churchyards, and even in the 
churches, with burial customs, and with the old objection to burial 
on the north side of the churchyard. 


By 


Earlham, by Percy Lussocx. The Enormous Room, by E. E. 
Cummincs. Microbe Hunters, by Paut De Kruir. A Book 
of Food, by P. Morron SuHanp. Life and Letters Series. Cape. 
4s. 6d. each. 

Messrs. Jonathan Cape have done well as regards the form of their 
new series, the initial number of which is to be M. André Siegfried’s 
very successful study of the United States, America Comes of Age. 

The print is excellent, and the plain green binding will be widely 

approved. Mr. Lubbock’s Earlham has long since found its proper 

public. Mr. De Kruif’s book on the more famous bacteriologists, 
from Leeuwenhoek to Ehrlich, has had a very large sale in America. 

Mr. Shand’s Book of Food is an entertaining specimen of its kind. 

The Enormous Room, a brilliant description by Mr. Cummings, the 

American poet, of miseries endured in a French internment centre 

during the war, amply deserved a place in the series. The Super- 

Tramp, Aloysius Horn, Mr. Sullivan’s Beethoven, and Mr. Edwin 

Muir’s John Knox are in the list of forthcoming volumes. The 

publishers might be well advised to avoid repeating numbers already 

included in the Travellers’ Library. 


De Mortuis: Essays, Historical and Medical. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. F 
This is a reprint of two earlier books, Post Mortem and Mere Mortals. 
It contains about thirty essays on well-known historical characters 
drawn chiefly from medical evidence. Dr. MacLaurin uses this method 
extremely well; the essays on Joan of Arc and on the Tudors are 
particularly good. Most of the people whom he discusses are obvious 
” eases ’’—Dr. Johnson, for example. In the essay on Johnson he 
lets fall a remark which is rather disturbing. ‘‘ One can hardly recall,” 
he writes, “‘ a single really healthy and sane genius, except perhaps Sir 
Walter Scott.”” He might write a book to persuade us of the truth of 
this. 


By C. MacLaurin. 


Pen Names and Personalities. 
Appleton. 10s. 6d. 

This “ exhaustive and definitive work on the subject of pseudonyms,” 
as the publisher labels it, is nothing more than a literary gossip-book 
about authors who have written under pen-names. The chapters on 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, George Sand and the Brontés are 
pleasantly written, though they contain nothing fresh. The real names 
of many living novelists are given in a later chapter, and there is a key- 
list of pseudonyms at the end of the book. Mrs. Marble has made 
nothing of the more interesting aspects of pseudonimity (‘* Junius ”’ is 
not even mentioned), and the book is not in the least complete. 


By ANNIE RvussELL MARBLE. 


About Motoring 
TWO CARS PER FAMILY? 


HE American motor industry has been compelled to 

I cut its production during 1930 because the spending 
capacity of the American public has been reduced. 

Even if the spending capacity had remained unaltered, the 
industry was afraid of saturation. Its cars are more durable 
than they used to be, and as many families were retaining 
cars for a second or even a third year, and practically every 
family of adequate income already owned a car, a cut in 
production was to be expected in any case. Hence the 
industry began to concentrate in 1929 on the slogan ‘‘ Two 
cars per family,’ and during 1930 they have trumpeted this 
slogan in the ears of every American who could conceivably 
respond to it. At the present moment the campaign has 
assumed a new form, since the American Austin Car 
Company, Inc., is now in full production at Butler, Pa., and 
is flooding American magazines with flaring full-page adver- 
tisemenis. They display reasoned arguimenis for the 


purchase of a “‘ bantam ” Austin Seven as tender to a large 
family saloon. For example: 

THE BANTAM AUSTIN WILL RUN 1,000 MILES 

FOR $7.40 (GAS, OIL AND TYRES). THE AVERAGE 

SIZED CAR WILL RUN 1,000 MILES FOR $25.20. 

BOTH CAN BE RUN (500 MILES EACH) FoR $16.30. 

HERE’S A THRIFTY MATE 
FOR CARS THAT SQUANDER GASOLINE!!! 


* * * 


So far as sheer accountancy goes, the argument is, of 
course, perfectly sound. It is financially wasteful to utilise 
a 30-h.p. or 40-h.p. saloon for the conveyance of the owner of 
the house, plus or minus a chauffeur. Many Americans (and 
many Britons, for that matter) would find it cheaper to 
charter a taxi or a hired car for many of their journeyings, 
It is true that the advertising arguments completely ignore 
depreciation, which is usually the largest single item in any 
motoring budget. But if we assume that owners do not 
dispose of expensive cars until they cease to be genuinely 
roadworthy, the double depreciation sustained by owning a 
Packard and a bantam Austin would still be less than the 
single depreciation on the Packard, subject to one important 
consideration. 

* * * 


These arguments, which are being increasingly echoed by 
astute salesmen in this country, are based upon an in- 
escapable fallacy, to wit, that a family covers a fixed 
motoring mileage, irrespective of the number of cars in its 
ownership. This is grotesquely absurd. If Hiram P. Dollar, 
Esq., owns no car but his Packard, Mrs. Dollar and the 
little Dollars probably use public transport at a penny a mile 
or thereabouts whenever Hiram is using the Packard. But if 
Hiram is lucky on Wall Street and buys a second Packard, 
or even an Essex, or even a bantam Austin, the two cars are 
frequently on the road simultaneously, and the Dollar 
family’s annual mileage is instantaneously doubled, trebled 
or quadrupled. It will be doubled as soon as Mrs. Dollar 
has a separate car completely under her own control. Before 
long, the elder Dollar children reach the licence-holding age, 
and begin to take out one or both of the parental cars when- 
ever pop or momma are not using them, so that the mileage 
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GALLERIES 


(Studios) 


TELEPHONE : TEMPLE BAR 3932. 


TELEGRAMS : MUSEUMGAL 


53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 





INTERNATIONAL GALLERY OF 
GREAT MASTERS 


Engravings in Colour 


including “The Rake’s Progress” and “ The 
Election” of William Hogarth, the landscapes 
of Corot, the sentinels and wayside inns of 
Meissonier, the rustic scenes of Morland, and 
the allegorical subjects of Boucher, etc. All of 
the Engravings published by the Museum 
Galleries are produced entirely by hand without 
the assistance of any photo-mechanical means 
whatever, and the editions are limited to signed 
artists’ proofs. You are invited to write for 
literature relating to the above series and many 
other issues, which will be sent to you free. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BANKING 


The 58,000 satisfied customers of the 
C.W.S. BANK are the surest evidence of 


its remunerative terms and _ financial 
standing. 


CURRENT and DEPOSIT accounts 
opened and fullest information supplied 
on‘request to— 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office: 1 BALLOON STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


Branches : 
LONDON— 
99 Leman Street, E.1 
42 Kingsway, W.C.2 
Transport House, Smith Square, 
Westminster 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— 
West Blandford Street 
BRISTOL— 
Broad Quay 











To inSure 
: or 
not to insure 


t his is a matter for individual choice and 
although some car-owners prefer to dis- 
pense with motor insurance the majority 
recognise that a good policy is a staunch 
friend in time of trouble. 





Trouble usually comes when least ex- 
pected. It is then that the value of an 
insurance policy is fully appreciated. 


The C.1.S. Comprehensive Policy 
affords in full measure every item of 
cover required by the majority of motor- 
ists. Nothing essential is omitted — or 
treated as an extra—and nothing un- 
essential is added for “ effect.” 


ASSETS Claims are settled promptly and equit- 
ay ably and the C.I.S. rates compare 
ee favourably with those of other offices 
offering a similar high standard of 

protection. 


CUMULATIVE “NO-CLAIMS ” 
BONUS 


10°/,—15%,—20% 


May we send you a copy of our Specimen Policy 
to enable you to pare rates, diti and 
other vital points with your existing policy ? 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 
Chief Office: 109 Corporation Street, 


MANCHESTER 


Branch and District Offices in all 
the principal towns. 
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is eventually multiplied by some such factor as 4. In other 
words, the costs of ownership of a second car should normally 
be added to the existing budget, and are not in the least likely 
to relieve it. It is true that there should be a certain 
economy on public transport expenditure—rail, tram, taxis, 
and the like; but this will not go far to cover the annual 
expenditure on the second car. The slogan and the adver- 
tisements are actuarially sound, but they calmly ignore the 
psychological aspect. 


* x * 


I might conceivably describe myself as a two-car man, 
seeing that I own and maintain a personal car for family 
purposes and for local transport, while most of my serious or 
long-distance motoring is accomplished on various cars 
placed at my disposal by the trade. The log book of my 
private car makes astounding reading for this reason. At 
the present moment the overhead charge on it—tax, insur- 
ance, and depreciation—actually amount to rather over ls. 
per mile since it was delivered to me, because its mileage is 
so small in proportion to its age. Adding oil, tyres, fuel, 
and repairs, it has cost me rather over 2s. per mile over the 
period of ownership. It is true that this small mileage 
extends its useful life, and if I had any intention of keeping 
it until it is worn out and ceases to be roadworthy, the 
annual depreciation charge would be vastly reduced, and its 
balance sheet would make much pleasanter reading. But it 
is already obsolescent; and perpetual experience of absolutely 
modern cars puts me quite out of patience with its perform- 
ance and its coachwork. Nothing but quite unusual strength 
of character could induce me to keep it much longer; and 
when it eventually makes room for a more modern and 
fashionable vehicle, the depreciation allotment will be 
appalling. American owners are even less patient of 
obsolescent motor cars than we are; and I am perfectly 
certain that only a very tiny percentage of American two- 
car men will be able to show any economy resulting from 
the purchase of a second car. The ownership of two cars is 
undoubtedly a great pleasure and a great convenience for 
almost any household. But honesty compels us to add that 
it is also a gross extravagance. There are only four roads 
to economy in motoring. The first is to drive the smallest, 
lightest and cheapest car capable of the necessary duties. 
The second is to use the car as little as possible. The third 
is to maintain it very scrupulously. The fourth is to keep 
it until it ceases to be roadworthy. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


O the surprise, possibly, of some investors, markets greeted 
I the Argentine revolution with a rise in the prices of 
Argentine stocks. The autocratic and somewhat eccentric 
manner in which the ex-President conducted (or, rather, did not 
conduct) business had become a serious handicap. It looks as 
though the rubber industry will have to settle its own difficulties 
without Government aid. If this results in a reduction in the 
number of companies and directors, it will be all to the good. 
This industry has been notorious for the number of small units 
in which it is split up, the large number of directors, and the 
size of their fees. As it happens, in this particular industry 
directors, in the case of the majority of companies, are a super- 
fluous luxury, because the management is carried on entirely by 
large agency houses. There are, indeed, some tea plantation 
companies (where the same system obtains) which have no 
directors at all, and these are among the most successful. On 
the whole, prices have been better maintained than might have 
been anticipated, but the public has not yet come in to any 
extent. New York has been firm, prices having reached their 
highest point since July. As that centre will probably witness 
see-saw markets for some time to come, the higher level of prices 
seems to invite sales with a view to re-purchase a little lower 
down. South Africans are perhaps the most promising speculative 
section. 
* * * 


It is the proper thing for financial writers now to create the 
impression that, as a result of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s visit to Australia 
and the acceptance of his proposals by the Federal Government, 
all will be well, and that Australian stocks are sound to hold. 
Yet it must be obvious to anyone acquainted with the temper 
and traditions of Australian labour that nothing is less likely 
than that a drastic reduction of wages and a big increase of 
taxation should occur without violent upheavals. For several 
years past the present collapse has been foretold in these notes, 
and I will tempt providence by placing on record the belief that 
there will be some serious disturbances in the Commonwealth, 
with possible attempts at secession on the part of some of the 
States, and that it will be fortunate if a moratorium is avoided. 


To give expression to such opinions is unpopular. Publicists in 
this country have perforce to be hypocritical. If anyone were 
to advocate a State Lottery the public conscience would be 
shocked, but the Government may issue Four per Cent. Victory 
Bonds at 85, repayable by half-yearly drawings with a bonus 
(not a prize !) of £15 per £85. No one dare openly state that this 
country is being inevitably driven to inflation as the only means 
of remedying past errors in making the pound “ look the dollar 
in the face.” This, of course, will not happen until someone 
discovers another term for the operation, which should not, 
however, be beyond the brains of people who devised “* voluntary ” 
conscription during the war, under a suitable title. But these 
are enough conventions to break in one paragraph ! 


* * * 


The following advertisement is appearing in the financial 
papers, and is worth reproducing. Although the advertisers 
state expressly that they are British, the advertisement bears 
a strong family resemblance to those which I had occasion to 
observe in the local papers of Los Angeles when I was in that 
cultural centre a few years ago, the only difference being that, 
instead of appealing to “ live Britishers,”’ the advertiser asked 
for ‘‘ red-blooded he-men.” 


OIL IN ENGLAND. 


HAT would it mean to England if oil were struck in a few 
months from to-day? Dismal Jimmey and Dora at once 
say, ‘‘ Impossible.” 

BUT—For over three years Scots geologist and his Associates 
have been quietly investigating this possibility, at their own private 
expense. We are all Britishers; experts in our own particular 
branch of oilfield work. Our credentials are absolute. Our joint 
knowledge is the result of years of hard work, gathered in the oilfields 
of the world, such as South America, Canada, United States, Java, 
Dutch East Indies, Burma, India, etc. We have our own up-to-date 
mechanical equipment capable depth of five thousand feet, ready 
commence immediately on spot selected in Sussex. We are honestly 
convinced we shall strike a flow of oil. We may be wrong; chances 
are we are right. However, as only £15,000 required, it is a good 
chance for fame and fortune. We invite live Britishers like ourselves 
join us, fifty-fifty basis. Our proposition is clean cut and above 
board, therefore share-pushers, triflers, etc., need not reply. 

Genuine people like ourselves should reply immediately to 
Box, ete. 


A. Emit Davies. 


























JUST 
PUBLISHED 


PARTIES 


Carl Van Vechten 





Carl Van Vechten has returned 
to scenes reminiscent of his famous 
Nigger Heaven. In his laconic and 
sophisticated manner he tells of an aged 
German Countess who comes to New 
York full of zest to explore its night- 
life, which she does in the company 
of B. Y. P. making desperate and 
heart-breaking attempts to amuse 
themselves in a weary and pro- 
hibition-ridden age, taking as 
their philosophy —‘ We’re 
here because we’re here, 
and we should be ex- 
tremely silly not to 
make the worst of it’ 
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